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66 
SEPTEMBER. 


As evenirig fades on the September shore — 
The calm bright waves and fields — the scene 
brings back - 
. The days on which we paced the beach of yore, 
And meadows crossed with many a winding 
track ; 

Once more the time returns to me, once more 
The happy airs that by us went and came, 
As by the winding autumn road we pass ; 
The scent of apple orchards by the sea, 

And gleams of clusters ripening ruddily ; 
And here and there amid the rain-bright 


grass, 
The poppy’s fluctuant spot of crimson flame. 
Then through the tranquil blue air, from its 


noon, 
Sinks the gold sun, slanting long shadows o’er 
The yellow harvest fields along the shore, 
From grassy steep and full-leaved tree, where 
sings 
The thrush 1m the clear stillness, until soon, 
Through the faint mist of the green hollow 
rings, 
The sprinkled tinkle of the gathering sheep, 
Footing the herb toward their quiet fold. 
A furl of cloud o’er the sea Ine is roll’d. 
And o’er the misty meadows drowsed in 
sleep. 
The windows of the town, late flashing 


Begin to glimmer whitely in the moon. 
Mag. 


“ WHAT SHALL WE BRING YOU HOME?” 


Answered by one of the “ Stay-at-homes” in the 
city. 


BY JOHN T. SARGENT. 


Brine home that mountain air, 
A loftiness of soul, 

Which may go with us everywhere, 
And all our deeds control. 


Bring home that scent of flowers, 
A purity of heart, 

Whose odor sanctifies the hours 
While we are forced to part! 


Bring us that strength of weakness 
Which from the ground you glean, 
Humility and meekness, 
‘The “ flowers that blush unseen ! ” 


Wild roses from the hedges, 
Sweet temper, love of truth, 
Faith, hope and love, the pledges 

Of joy to age and youth. 


Bring home that shaded path 
Which windeth through the wood, 
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The inward self-restraint which hath 
The charms of solitude. 


Bring us the sight of mountains, 
High motives, lofty aims, 

Whence issue all the fountains 
Of virtue and great names. 


Bring home those lovely songs 
Of the dear little birds ; 

And let us see how God prolongs 
Their music in your words! 


Bring us that quiet lake, 
A sovereign peace of mind 
Which all our thirst of soul doth slake, 
With no unrest behind ! 
— Boston Transcript. 


THINGS NEW AT THE “ ZOO’ 
Go, people, and pay all 
To see the she-Gayal 
That Barrett has brought from the Indies ; 
And the wolves from Thibet, 
Which mammals we bet 
Will raise in their den fearful shindies. 


The Arctonyx snout 
Is the newest thing out, 
The first ever heard of in London ; 
A Panolia deer, 
Fresh to this hemisphere, 
Awaits you, your beer and your bun done. 


There’s a Pigeon that sings, 
And one with bronze wings, 
Polypectrons and likewise a Loris ; 
Monkey — men tell us 
To call it Entellus— . 
The charge but a bob at the door is. 


There are Demoiselle Cranes 
To be seen for your pains, 
With six or eight more of the Tortoise ; 
And a Hemipode ends 
This list of new friends 
The Marian Moore lately brought us : — 


No, stay, there are Pelicans — 
Rhyme to them Helicons 
Verse-helping fount might supply us ; 
But a new River Draught, 
Teetotally quaffed, 
Ts all the diquer we have by us. 


So then Floreat “‘ Zoo,” 
Both old beasts and new ; 
And when you have seen all its treasures, 
Take an ice or a tartlet, 
And thank Mr. BartLett 
For adding so much to your pleasures. 
—Punch. 
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11. 


Wy is Ethical Science, as pursued in 
this country of late years, even to reflecting 
men so little attractive and so little edify- 
ing? The cognate study of metaphysics 
has, after long neglect, recently, in a won- 
derful way, renewed its youth; but to moral 
science no such revival has as yet come. 
And yet human character, the subject it 
deals with, is one, it would seem, of no in- 
considerable interest. Physical science has 
no doubt drained off the current of men’s 
thoughts, and left many subjects which once 
engaged them high and dry. But man, his 
spiritual being, his possibilities here, his 
destiny hereafter, these still remain, amid 
all the absorption of external things, the 
one highest marvel, the paramount centre of 
interest to men. It cannot be said that 
modern literature — the great exponent of 
what men are thinking — circles less than 
of old round the great human problems. 
Rather with the circuit of the suns, not 
only have the thoughts of men widened, 
but also their moral consciousness, we will 
not say their heart, has deepened. Moi- 
ern literature, as compared with that 
of last century, has nothing more distinctive 
in it than this, —that it has broken into 
deeper ground of sentiment and reflection, 
ground which had hitherto lain fallow, non- 
existent, or unperceived.. About the deeper 
soul-secrets, literary men of last century 
either did not greatly trouble themselves, 
or they practised a very strict reserve. 
But our own and the preceding age has 
seen an unveiling of the most inward 
often of the most sacred, feelings which 
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has sometimes gone beyond the limits of 
manliness and self-respect. This “bringing- 
to-light of layers of consciousness hitherto 
concealed, though sometimes carried too 
far, has certainly enriched our literature 
with new wealth of moral content. In the 
best modern poetry, it has shown itself by 
greater intensity and spirituality; in the 
highest modern novels, by delicacy of 
analysis, discrimination of the finer tints of 
feeling, variety and fine shading of chardc- 
ter hitherto unknown ; in the modern essay, 
by a subtleness and penetrative force which 
make the most perfect papers of Addison 
seem slight and trivial. It farther manifests 
itself in the growing love and keener appre- 
ciation of the few great world-poets, who 
are, after all, the finest embodiments of 
moral wisdom. It may be that so much 
ethical thought has been turned off into 
these channels, that it has left less to be 
expended in the more systematic form of 
ethical science. It may be too, that as the 
field of moral experience widens, and the 
meaning of life deepens, and its problems 
become more complex, it demands propor- 
tionably stronger and rarer powers to gather 
up all this wealth, and shape it into sys- 
tematicform. Certain it is, that the modern 
time produces no such masters of moral 
wisdom for our day as Aristotle and Mar- 
cus Aurelius were to the old world, or even 
as Bishop Butler was to his generation. 
Wide, many-sided, sensitive, deep, complex, 
as is the moral life in which we now move, 
if we would seek any philosophic guidance 
through its intricacies, any thinking which 
is at once solid, clear, practical, and in- 
stinct with life, we must turn, not to any 
modern treatise, but to the pages of these 
bygone worthies. What help ardent spirits, 
looking for guidance in our x ng have found, 
has been not from the philosophers, but from 
some living poet, some giant of literature 
with no pretension to philosophy. or some 
inspired preacher. Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Carlyle, Newman, Frederick Rvbertson, 
these, not the regular philosophers, have 
been the moral teachers of our generation ; 
and, to these, young men have turned, tu get 
from them what help they might. And now 
it seems, that, in these last days, many, 
wearied out with straining after their high 
but impalpable spiritualities, have betaken 
themselves to a style of teaching which, if 
it promises less, offers, as they think, some- 
thing more systematic and more certain. In 
despair of spiritual truth, they are fain to 
fill their hunger with the husks of a philo-o- 
phy which would confine all men’s thoug «ts. 
within the phenomenal world, and deny all 
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knowledge that goes beyond the co-exist- 
ences and successions of phenomena. 

From aberrations like this perhaps no 
moral philosophy would have delivered 
men. But it would be well, if, warned by 
such signs, it were to return closer to life 
and fact, deal more with things which men 
really feel; it, leaving general sentiments 
and moral theories, it would attempt some 
true diagnosis of the very comple facts of 
human nature, of the moral maladies from 
which men suffer, the burdens they need 
removed, the aspirations which they can 
practically live by. Instead of this, — in- 
stead of dealing with the actual and the 
ideal, which co-exist in man, and out of 
which, if at all, a harmony of life is to be 
woven, — philosophers have been content to 
repeat a meagreiand conventional psychology, 
taken mostly trom books, not fresh from liv- 
ing hearts; or they have lost themselves 
in the metaphysical problems which no 
doubt everywhere underlie moral life, 
but which, pursued too far, distract atten- 
tion from the vital realities. These two 
causes have exhausted the strength and the 
interest of moral study, — either a cut-and- 
dried conventional psychology, or absorbing 
metaphysical discussion. he former, in 
which moral truths appeared shrivelled up, 
like plants in a botanist’s herbarium, is the 
style of things you find in the most ap- 
proved text-books of the last generation. 


‘ Never before,’ as one has smartly said, ‘ had 
human nature been so neatly dissected, so 
handily sorted, or so ornamentally packed up. 
The virtues and vices, the appetites, emotions, 
affections, and sentiments stood each in their 
appointed corner, and with their appropriate 
label, to wait in neat expectation for the season 
of the professorial lectures; and the literary 
world only delayed their acquiescence in a uni- 
for:n creed of moral philosophy till they should 
have arranged to their satisfaction whether the 
appetites should be secreted in the cupboard, or 
paraded on the chimney-piece ; or whether cer- 
tain of the less creditable packets ought in law 
and prudence, or ought not in charity, to be 
ticketed © Puison.” Every thing was as it 
should be, or was soon to be so, — differences 
were not too different nor unanimity too unani- 
mous ; opinion did not degenerate into certainty, 
nor interest into earne<tness ; moral philosophy 
stood «part, like a literary gentleman of eas 
circumstances, from religion and politics ; and 
t uth itself was grateful for patronage, instead 
of being clamorovs for allegiance. ‘Types were 
delicate, margins were large, publishers were 
attentive, the intellectual world said it was 
intellectual, and the public ‘acquiesced in the 
assertion. What more could scientific heart 
desire ?’ 
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This description may contain something 
of caricature, and yet there are books 
enough on moral science which justify it, — 
books which no doubt have been successful 
in disgusting many with the subject of 
whichthey treat. Nor has moral philosophy 
suffered less from those deeper and more 
abstrat discussions which have often in 
modern times been substituted for itself. 
Men of a profounder turn have so busied 
themselves with investigations of the nature 
of right, the law of duty, freedom, and ne- 
cessity, and such like hard matters, that 
these have absorbed all their interest and 
energy, and left none for the treatment of 
those concrete realities which make up the 
moral life of man. Not that such discus- 
sions can be dispensed with. They are 
always necessary, never more so than now, 
when the spiritual ground of man’s moral 
being is so often denied by materialistic or 
by merely phenomenal systems. It were 
well, perhaps, that they should be made a 
department by themselves, under the title 
of Metaphysie of Ethics, to be entered on 
by those who have special gifts for such 
inquiries. For when substituted for the 
whole or chief part of moral inquiry, they 
become ‘ unpractical discussions of a prac- 
tical subject,’ and as such alienate many 
from a study, which, if rightly treated, would 
deepen their thought and elevate their char- 
acter. 

For what is the real object with which 
moral science deals? Every science has 
some concrete entity, some congeries of 
facts, which is called in a general way its 
subject-matter. Botany, we say, deals with 
plants cr herbs, geology with the strata 
which form the earth’s crust, astronomy 
with the stars and their motions, psychology 
with all the states of human consciousness. 
What, then, is the concrete entity with 
which moral science deals? It is not the 
active powers of man, nor the emotions, 
nor the moral faculty — not these, each or 
all. It is simply human character. This 
is the one great subject it has ever before 
it. About this it asks what is character, its 
nature, its elements ? what influences make 
it? what mar it? in what consists its perfec- 
tion ? what is its destiny ? This may seem 
a very elementary statement ; but it is quite 


Y | needful to recur to it, and even to reiterate 


it, so much has it been lost sight of in the 
pursuit of side questions branching out of 
it. At the outset, before any analysis is 
begun, the student cannot too deeply re- 
ceive the impression of character as a great 
and substantive reality. Some vague per- 
ception of character, all men, of course, 
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have. They are aware, whether they dwell 
on it or not, that men differ not only in face 
and form and outward circumstances, but in 
something more inward, they cannot exactly 
tell what. ° But farther than this confused 
notion most persons do not go. Others there 
are who see much more than this, who have 
a keen penetrating glance into every man 
they meet, apprehend his bias, know what 
manner of man he is, and deal with him ac- 
cordingly. This gift, so useful in practice, 
we call an eye to character; those who 
ss it, good judges of character. It is 
the same gift of discerning the quality of 
men which some persons have of judging of 
horses and other cattle. Hence Aschylus 
spoke of a good judge of character as 
mpoBaroyvouwr. But this practical insight, 
so useful in business, and, it may be, t. a 
certain extent in speculation, is something 
distinct from a fine and deep perception of 
the higher moralities of character. Shrewd 
observers of human nature are often keen 
to discern the weaknesses and foibles of 
men, and even to exaggerate them, but 
slow to perceive those finer traits of heart 
which lie deeper. The apprehension of 
character with which the student should 
begin, and which his moral studies ought to 
deepen, is something very different from 
this. It is an eye open to see, a heart sen- 
sitive to feel, the higher excellences of hu- 
man nature, as they bave existed, and still 
exist in the best of the race. It is a spirit 
the very opposite of that of the cynic, one 
which, while it looks steadily at the moral 
maladies and even basenesses into waich 
men fall, yet, without being sentimental, 
loves more to contemplate the nobler than 
the baser side,— which, behind the com- 
monplaces and trivialities, can seize life’s 
deeper import, and look up, and aspire 
towards the heights which have been at- 
tained, and are still attainable, by man. 
To call out and strengthen in young minds 
such perceptions is one main end of moral 
teaching. No doubt there are influences 
which can do this more powerfully than 
any teaching. To have seen and known 
lives which have embodied these fair quali- 
ties, to have felt the touch of their human 
goodness, to have companioned with those 


‘ Whose soul the holy forms 
Of young imagination hath kept pure; ’ 


to have fed on high thoughts, and been fa- 
miliar with the examples of the heroes, the 
sages, the saints, of all time, so as to believe 
that such lives were once on earth, and are 
not impossible even now, — these are, be- 
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yond all teaching, the ‘ virtue-making ’ pow- 
ers. But moral philosophy, though subor- 
dinate to these, is useless, if it does not su 
plement them ; if it does not at once justity 
the heart’s aspirations on grounds of reason, 
and strengthen while it enlightens the will 
to pursue them. Character, then, in the 
concrete, truthful, solid, pure, high, as 
‘better than gold, yea than fine gold, its 
revenue than choice silver ;’ as ‘the best 
thing we know of in all our experience, the 
one thing needful for a man, which to have 
got is to have got all, to have missed is to 
miss all, — this cannot be too fully set be- 
fore the learner at the outset, as the goal to 
which all his inquiries must tend, which 
alone gives his inquiries any value. If this 
is not seen and grasped broadly and deep! 
at first, and its presence felt throughout all 
our reasoning, the discussion and analysis 
that follow become mere words, — hair-split- 
ting and logomachy. 

To observe moral facts, and retain them 
steadily, requires a moral perception innate 
or trained, or both. Every one will re- 
member Aristotle’s saying that ‘he should . 
have been well trained in his habits who is 
to study aright things beautiful- and just, 
and in short a'l moral subjects. For facts 
are the starting point.’ Quickness and te- 
nacity of moral perception is not so much 
an intellectual as a moral gift. Nay, it is 
easy to overdo the intellectual part of the 

rocess. Too rigid logic, too exact defin- 
ing and subdividing of that which often can 
be but inadequately defined, kills it. It is 
like trying to hold a sunbeam in an iron 
vice. The faculty that will best catch the 
many aspects and finer traits of character 
must be a nice combination, an even balance 
between mental keenness and moral emo- 
tion. It is the heart within the head which 
makes up that form of philosophic imagina- 
tion most needed by the moralist. If moral 
character, in its higher aspects, were set 
thus truly and strongly before young minds, 
it would require little else to counteravt 
materialism. Such elevating views might 
be left, almost without reasonings, to work 
their natural effect on all who were suscep- 
tible of them. 

Character has been defined as ‘a com- 
pletely fashioned will’ This, as has been 
said, is to be kept continually before us in 
all moral inquiry as its practical end, — 
that which gives it solidity. But, when once 
we have looked at it steadily, whether as it 
has existed actually in the best men, or in the 
ideal, the question at once arises, How is 
this right character to be attained? how 
is the good that is within to be made ascend- 
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end brings pleasure, generalizes from these 
separate goods the idea of a general 
for our whole nature, a satisfaction arising 
from the permanent gratification of all our 
desires, or at least of as many of them as 
may be possible. Reflection soon perceives 
that desire left to act blindly — our nature 
= now by this, now by that impulse 
— does not attain to any stable happiness. 
Some kinds of action, it observes, make 
towards this happiness, others thwart it; 
the former it calls useful actions, the latter 
hurtful. From these observations it gener- 
alizes the idea of a total personal good or 
self-interest as an end to be aimed at, and 
forms subordinate rules of conduct with a 
view t. attain that end. Self-interest thus 
intelligently conceived may become an end 
of life, or what is called a motive, an ever 
— motive to guide the will. Governed 
y this motive, the will can control anarchic 
passion, and introduce order into a man’s 
desires and conduct. In doing this, the 
will, besides the power of reflection, is forti- 
fied by the emotions ; because, by a law of 
our nature, self-interest, when once con- 


ceived as an end, is eagerly embraced as a} 


new object for the affections. This is the 
second or prudential stage of our nature. 
Some men remain all their lives in the for- 
mer or appetitive stage, and these we call 
impulsive men. Others regulate their ac- 
tions by well-calculated self-interest, and 
these we call prudent, or it may be, if self- 
interest is too absorbing, selfish men. But 
though the two types of character are clear, 
yet so infinitely diversified are these simple 
elements in themselves, and in their degrees 
of strength, that perhaps no two men ever 
lived in whom they were compounded ex- 
actly alike, in no two men was the same 
ged of character ever reproduced. 

ut not any or all of the elements yet no- 
ticed, however mingled, would make what is 
called a moral being; they do not yet rise 
above the life of nature. To do this, there 
needs must dawn another and higher con- 
sciousness. Reflection cannot stop at the 
idea of merely personal good, for it sees 
that there are other beings of the same 
nature and desires as ourselves who have 
each a self-interest of their own as well as 
we. But as the personal good of others 
often collides with ours, and as one or other 
must give way, we begin to see that the 
good of others deserves as much respect, 
ought to be as sacred in our eyes, as our 
own. So we.rise to feel, that, above our 
sensitive and individual life, there is a high- 
er, more universal order to which we and 
all individual souls even now belong; that 
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this higher order secures and harmonizes 
the ultimate good of all rational beings; 
and that the particular good of each, though 
in harmony with this order, and an element 
of it, must be subordinated to it. To real- 
ize this spiritual order, and be a fellow- 
worker with it, is felt to be the absolute, the 
moral good, an end in itself, higher and 
more ultimate than al] other ends. This 
idea, this end, this impersonal good, once 
conceived, comes home to us with a new 
and peculiar consciousness. In its presence 
we for the first time become aware of a law 
which has a right to command us, which is 
obligatory on us, which to obey is a duty. 
Seen in the light of this law, the good of 
others, we feel, has a right to determine our 
choice equally with our own; and our own 
good loses its merely temporary and finite, 
and assumes an impersonal and eternal 
character. This consciousness it is which 
makes us moral agents. Only in the idea 
of such a transcendent law above us, inde- 
pendent of us, universal, and of a will 
determined by it, does morality begin. All 
other elements of our nature are called 
moral, only as they bear on this, the over- 
ruling moral principle. The consciousness 
just described constitutes the third or moral 
stage of human nature. Not that the 
second and the third stages occur in every 
man in the order we have followed. A 
man may become alive to the moral law, 
and to its obligation over him, before he 
has conceived of self-interest as an end of 
action. But the order here given marks 
the relative worth of the respective princi- 
ples, and the culmination of our nature in 
that one which is its proper end. 

It would be easy to show how all the 
moral systems have taken their character, 
from giving one or other of these three 
principles of action, the emotional, the pru- 
dential, and the moral, a special promi- 
nence, investing some one element, or some 
particular disposition of all the elements, 
with paramount sovereignty. But we 
must pass on to notice a defect inherent in 
this and every attempt to map out human 
nature into various compartments, — a de- 
fect which, when unperceived, as it mostly 
is, distorts, if not falsifies, the whole work 
of the analysts. Even if the most exact 
enumeration, the most minute analysis, 
could be made, would this give all that 
makes up character? It is a common mis- 
take with psychologists to suppose that it 
does. They fancy they can grasp life by 
victorious analysis. There can be no great- 
‘er, though there is no more common delu- 
sion. What is it that analysis the most 
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perfect accomplishes? It gives the vari- 
ous elements which go to make up a moral 
fact, or it may be said to give the various 
points of view which a phenomenon or group 
of phenomena presents. But is this all 

Js there nothing more than what is found 
in the analyst’s crucible? The analysis, 
that is the unloosing, the taking-down into 
pieces of the bundle, may be complete ; 
but where is the power of synthesis, the 
bond which held the bundle together? 
Where is the life which pervaded the sev- 
eral elements, and made of them one entire 
power? It is gone,it has escaped your 
touch. Can the botanist, after he has divided 
a flower into its component parts, — pistil, 
stamen, anther, petals, calyx, — put them 
together once more, and restore the life and 
beauty that were there ? This is the main 
error of psychologists. They fancy, that, 
when they have completed their analysis, 
they have done all, not considering that it 
is just the most unique and mysterious part 
of the problem which has eluded them. 
What the late Professor Ferrier shows so 
well against the pyschologists, that the ‘ ego,’ 
the one great mystery, ever escapes them, 
the same takes place in the analysis of 
every other living entity. In a human 
character, when you have done your best to 
exhaust it, to give its whole contents, that 
which is its finer breath, has it not escaped 
you ? must not you be content to own that 
there remains behind a something ‘ which 
no language may declare’? What end 
then serves analysis? By bringing out, 
separately and in detail, each side, aspect, 
or element in any problem, and fixing the 
eye on each successively, it helps to give 


distinctness and exactness to our whole | 


conception of it. But it is only the multi- 


plicity that is thus given, the unity or | 
rather the unifying power still remains un- ' 
asped. And if we are to see character in | moral ? 
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Supposing that we have settled rightl 
bs ap true ideal of character Pity md 
are we to attain it ? what is the dynamic 
power in the moral life ? what is that which 
shall impel a man to persevere in aiming at 
this ideal, shall carry him through all that 
hinders him outwardly and inwardly, and 
enable him, in some measure at least, to 
realize it? Other questions, it would seem, 
more stimulate speculation, none has more 
immediate bearings on man’s moral inter- 
ests. For confused and imperfect as men’s 
notions of right may be, it is not knowledge 
that they lack, it is the will and the power 
todo. Change one word, and all men will 
make the apostle’s confession their own : 
‘To know is present with me, but how to 
perform that which is good I find not.’ 

On this subject, then, the dynamic or 
motive power in moral life, we would turn 
attention in the sequel. Under the word 
motive, three things are included, which are 
usually distinguished thus, — the outward 
object or reality, which, when apprehended 
and desired, determines to action; the 
mental act of apprehending this object; 
and the desire or affection which is awak- 
ened by the object so apprehended. To 
this last step, which immediately precedes 
the act of will, and.is said to determine it, 
the term ‘motive’ is often exclusively 
applied. But in our inquiry into the dynam- 
ic or motive power we shall use the word 
in a wider sense, including all the three 
elements in the process, and applying it 
more especially to that one which is the 
starting-point, namely, the outward object 
or reality, which, addressing the under- 
standing, and stirring the affections, ulti- 
mately determines the will. And the ques- 
tion we ask is, What is that outward object, 
or class of objects, which determines the 
will in a way which can rightly be called 
What are those truths which, 


its truth, we must, after analysis has done! apprehended and entering into a man, 


its work, by an act of philosophic imagina- , 
tion remake the synthesis, put the elements ; 


together again; and, if we do this rightly, 
something will re-appear in the synthesis 
which had disappeared in the analysis, and 
that something will be just the idiosyncratic 
element which gives individuality to the 
whole man. To a moral philosophy which 
shall give the truth, this synthesis is not 
less essential than the analysis. 

Of the many questions which have been, 





and may still be, asked respecting virtuous 
character, there is one, not the least impor- | 
tant, and certainly the most practical, of 
any, which has received less attention from 
snoralists than it deserves. It is this: — 





enable him to rise into that state of being 
which is truly virtuous or moral ? 

In doing so it will be well to ask first 
what answers to this question may be found 
in the works of some of the great masters 
of moral wisdom. In his survey of moral 
systems, Adam Smith remarks, that there 
are two main questions with which moral- 
ists have to deal. The first is, What is 
virtue ? or, more concretely, In what con- 
sists the virtuous character, — that temper 
and conduct in a man which deservedly 
win the esteem of his fellow-men? The 
second is, What is the faculty in us by 
which we discern and approve the virtuous 
character? in other words, by what power 
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do we distinguish between right actions 


and praise them, and wrong actions and | 


blame them? Of the question we are now 
to consider, the dynamic power which en- 
ables us to do the right, it is remarkable 
that Smith makes no mention. In discussing 
this, which we may call the third main 
question of morals, we shall have occasion 
to advert to the former two ; but we shall 
do so no farther than as they bear on the 
third, which is our more immediate con- 
cern. 

Smith has classified philosophers mainly 
by the answer they give to the first of the 
three questions, according as they place 
virtue in the proper balance and harmon 
of all the faculties and affections whic 
make up our human nature, or in the 
judicious pursuit of our own happiness, 
or in benevolence, that is, in the affections 
which seek the happiness of others. The 
first of these three answers to the great 
question, What is the virtuous character ? 
has been sanctioned by the greatest names 
of past time, —by Plato, by Aristotle, by 
the Stoics, and by Bishop Butler. Let us 
glance at their th  ories, with a view to find 
what help there is in them as to the dynam- 
ic power we are in search of. 

ith Plato originated the idea that 
virtue is a proper balance or harmony of 
the various powers of soul; and, though it 
has often since been elaborated into detail, 
it has never been put in so beautiful and at- 
tractive a form. It is one of those. great 
though simple thoughts first uttered by that 
father of philosophy, which have taken hold 
of the world, and which it will never let go. 
Repeated in our ordinary language, it 
sounds a commonplace; but in the Greek 
of The Republic it stands fresh with unfad- 
ing beauty. He divides the soul, as is well 
known, into three elements, — desire, pas- 
sion or courage, and intellect; and this 
division, variously modified; has held its 
round in philosophy till now. The 
wxavocvv”, or righteousness of the individual 
soul, he places in a proper balance or har- 
movy of these thee elements, in which 
each holds that position which rightfully 
belongs to it. The State is the counter- 
part of the individual soul, and its dcasoodvn, 
or right condition, is attained when the 
three orders of guardians, auxiliaries, and 
producers, answering to reason, passion, 
appetite, respectively stand in their proper 
order of precedence. This is the philoso 
phy which Shakspeare makes Ulysses speak. 
‘In the observance of degree, priority, and 
place,’ stands 
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‘The unity and married calm of States.’ 


. « « ‘How could communities, 

Degrees in schools, and brotherhoods in cities, 

Peaceful commerce from dividable shores, 

The primogenitive and due of birth, 

Prerogative of age, crowns, sceptres, laurels, 

But by degree, stand in authentic place ? 

Take but degree away, untune that st-ing, 

And, hark, what discord follows! each thing 
meets 

In mere oppugnancy.’ 


The man is righteous in whom each of 
the three elements holds its proper place and 
does its proper work ; and this inward har- 
mony expresses itself in an outward lite 
which is every way righteous. The power 
which discerns the right, and orders all the 
elements of the soul, is intellect or reason, 
whose right it is to rule. But how is this 
harmony of soul, once discerned, to be 
reached, maintained, made _ energetic ? 
Plato, of philosophers the least mechanical, 
the most dynamic, the most full of powers 
of life, cannot have left this question wholly 
unanswered, though he has not dealt with 
it systematically. His hope was that this 
may be done in the State by educating the 
guardians; who are philosophers ; in the in- 
dividual, by educating the reason, which is 
the sovereign principle, by the continual 
study of real truth, the contemplation of 
the ideal good. The highest object of all 
is the E-sential Form or dea of the Good 
which imparts to the objects known the 
truth that is in them, and to the knowing 
mind the faculty of knowing truth. This 
idea of the good is the cause of science 
and of truth. It gives to all objects of 
knowlelge not only the power of being 
known, but their being and existence. The 
goo i is not existence, but is above and be- 
yond existence in dignity and power. 
‘ The purpose of education,’ he says, ‘is to 
turn the whole soul round, in order that the 
eye of the soul, or reason, may be directed 
to the right quarter. But education does 
not generate or infuse any new pansies ; 
it only guides or directs a principle already 
in existence.’ So far in The Republic. 

Again, in the famous myth where reason 
is imaged by a charioteer driving a chariot 
drawn by two horses, one high-spirited and 
aspiring, the other earthward grovelling, 
Plato makes the charioteer able just to 
raise his head, and look out for a moment 
on that super-celestial place, which is above 
heaven's vault, and to catch a glimpse of the 
realities that are there—the colourless, 
formless, intangible substance on which the 
gods gaze without let or hindrance. The 
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glimpse which the better human souls get. 


fills them with love of the reality. They 
see and feast on it, and are nourished by it. 
It is this idea or essence of the , the 
cause of existence and knowledge, the vital 
centre in the world of thought, as the ,sun 
is in the world of sight, which is the object 
of contemplation to the reason. ‘ And 
reason,’ Plato says, ‘looking upwards, 
and carried to the true Above, realizes a 
delight in wisdom unknown to the other 
parts of our nature.’ This idea of good is 
the centre at once of morals and politics, 
the rightful influencing power in human 
action. It should be ever present to the 
mind ; a full philosophic consciousness of it 
should be the ruling power in every thing. 
Nor is it an object merely for the 
reason, but for the imagination also, and an 
attractive power for the higher affections 
which side with reason. This glimpse, then, 


granted only to the purest in their purest | 


hour, may be supposed to be to them an in- 
spiration that will not desert them all their 
lives after. It will make them hunger and 
thirst after truth and righteousness, and 
despise, in comparison of these, all lower 
goods. So far this intuition of the good 
will be a dynamic power. But this master- 
vision, if it be possible at rare intervals for 
the select souls of earth, and if it were ade- 
quate to sustain them in the pursuit of 
vodness, is at best a privilege for the 
ew, not an inheritance for mankind. And 
Plato did not dream of it as more. From 
the mass of men he turns in despair, and 
leaves them to their swine-troughs. He did 
not conceive that for all men there was an 
ideal, or any power sufficient to raise them 
towards it. In Plato, then, the moral dy- 
namic force we are seeking is in small 
measure, if at all, to be found. 

Shall we find it in Aristotle? Although 
the Ethics contains more than one di- 
vision of human nature, which helped for- 
ward psychological analysis, yet the whole 
system is not determined by any such divis- 
ion, but by certain leading objective ideas. 
Foremost among these is that of an end of 
action. There is an absolute end of all ac- 
tion, an end in itself, and man’s con- 
stitution is framed conformably to this 
end, and in realizing it lies the total 
satisfaction of his nature, his well-being. 
Everything in nature has its end, and fulfils 
it unconsciously, but a moral being must fulfil 
his end not blindly, but with conscious pur- 
pose. The end in itself consciously chosen 
and pursued, this is Aristotle’s fundamental 
ethical idea. 

The end or the good for man is a vivid 


ure | 
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consciousness of life, according to its high- 
est excellence, or in the exercise of its 
highest powers. Sir Alexander Grant, 
in his very able dissertation on évépyeva, 
shows, with singular felicity, how Aristotle 
regarded man’s chief good as ‘ nothing ex- 
ternal to him, but as existing in man and 
for man; existing in the evocation, the vi- 
vidness, and the fruition of his powers. It is 
the conscious vitality of the life and the 
mind in the exercise of its highest faculties. 
This, however, not as a permanent condi- 
tion, but one that arises in us, oftenest like 
a thrill of joy, a momentary intuition. 
Were it abiding, we should be as God.’ 
In order to find in which part of man this 
highest excellence is to be found, Aristotle 
has recourse to a psychological division, not 
of his own making, but apparently well 
known at the time. He divides the inter- 
nal principle (v7) into the physical or 
vegetative part, the semi-rational or appe- 
titive, and the purely rational. The first 
has no share in human excellence, in the 
second lies moral excellence or virtue, in 
the third lies intellectual excellenee. Aris- 
totle here founds the distinction between 
| moral and intellectual, beyond which we 
| have not yet got. Practical moral excel- 
lence has its seat in the second division of 
| our’ nature, in the passions, which, though 
| not purely rational, have communion with 
reason. And though Aristotle in the end 
| gives to the purely intellectual excellence, 
| Which consists in philosophical contempla- 
tion, a higher place than he assigns to the 
exercise of the moral virtues, yet it is of 
| these he chiefly treats, andl with these we 
| have now to do. Moral virtue, then, he 
| defines as consisting in a developed state of 
the moral purpose, in a balance relative to 
ourselves, which is determined by reason. 
This is Aristotle’s famous doctrine, that vir- 
tue is a mean, an even balance, a harmony 
| of man’s powers. It is a mean as exhibited 
|in particular actions, and also a mean or 
| balance struck between opposite excesses of 
feeling. Feelings, passions, actions, are the 
raw materials out of which character is to 
be wrought by aiming at a balance. Right 
reason is the power which determines what 
the mean or balance is. It reviews the 
| whole circumstances of the case, strikes the 
balance, apprehends the rule by which the 
irregular feelings may be reduced to that 
regularity in which virtue consists, — virtue 
as well in particular acts as in habits, 
and in the whole character. The mean is 





not a ‘hard and fast line,’ but a balance 
struck anew in each particular case, from 
a consideration of all the circumstances. 
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The virtuous character is slowly elaborated | nature which you feel to be ere | 
by a repetition of virtuous acts ; acts, that is, | true, yet, after all, you are left to evolve 
midway between extremes. And then as/| the virtuous habit out of your own inward 
to knowing what the real mean is, man/ resources. There is in him no pointing to 
must begin and act from his own percep-| anything which may come home to a man 
tions, such as they are. His own individ-| inwardly, and supplement his mortal weak- 
ual reason must be the guide he starts with, | ness by a strength beyond his own. All 
but he is not therefore shut up in subjectivity. that he suggests is of a merely external 
He has a surer standard than individual, kind. Besides moral teaching, such as him- 
judgment to appeal to, even the universal self and other moralists give, he bids men 
moral sentiment of men. Or rather in the look for help to such institutions, either 
wise man, the ideally perfect man, he has domestic or political, as may assist them in 
a kind of objective conscience, an embodi- | the cultivation of virtue. 
ment of moral law; and he judges accord-| Amongst moderns, it is well known, Bish- 
ing as he knows that this ideally wise man op Butler has been the chief expounder of 
would judge. Here, then, we have atheory the idea which originated with Plato, that 
of virtue and the virtuous character, but no , the virtuous character consists in a harmo- 
answer to the question, What is the motive ny of the different powers of man. This, 
wer which shall propel men towards this, the leading idea of his sermons, has so 
ideal? Indeed, full though his treatise is | worked itself through his teaching into 
of wise and penetrating practical remarks | modern thought that it need not now be 
on character, this subject is nowhere dis-| dwelt on. A system, a constitution, an 
cussed by Aristotle ; but if we may gather economy, in which the various parts — ap- 
an answer for ourselves, it might have been | petite, passions, particular affections — are 
something like this : — all ranged in due gradation under the su- 
Reason of itself cannot reach the will preme conscience ; this is his doctrine of 
and mould the choice. Yet reason and | man. In working out this idea, while the 
those emotions which are most obedient to| great Bishop has contributed much of his 
it, act and re-act on each other. In time, | own, especially the masterly analysis by 
by the law of habit, they blend together | which he proves the existence in man of 
and make up a moral habit of soul, which originally unselfish, as well as of self-regard- 
restrains and directs all the lower impulses. ing affections, he recalls here the teachings 
When intellect. and the more generous of Plato, there that of Aristotle. Though 
emotions combine in seeking one end, and | he deals entirely with individual man, he 
by repeated acts form a habit, the result is) illustrates his idea of gradation and moral 
the perfected moral judgment or prac-| harmony by Plato’s image of a civil consti- 
tical wisdom, which itself is both a guide | tution, with its various ranks subordinated 
and a sufficient motive power to im-|under one supreme authority. On the 
pel the soul steadily to good. pévyjou is| other hand, his idea of conscience comes 
with Aristotle the perfection of the moral | much nearer to that of Aristotle’s ¢pévyou 
intellect. He does not say that it is an in-| than that of Plato’s reason. But in But- 
terpenetration of the moral with the intel- | ler’s ‘ conscience,’ there is a much more dis- 
lectual side of human nature, but that there | tinct presence of the emotional or maral 
is an inseparable connexion between this | element, while the notion of an obligatory 
practical wisdom (¢pévyo) and moral vir-| power or right to command, so characteris- 
tue. In his view, these two sides, if not | tic of modern as distinguished from ancient 
blended in one habit, are brought much! thought, comes strongly out. But para- 
closer together than in Plato, and that, | mount asis this idea with Butler, it is strange 
both in the discerning and in the ruling | that whenever we go beyond it, and ask for 
moral faculty. a reason why conscience should be supreme, 
The elaboration of the virtuous character | he fails us Entrenched within his psycho- 
by the formation of good habits is a long | logical facts, he refuses to go beyond them. 
and slow process. Does Aristotle point to} Ask what is the rule of right, the canon by 
any spring of inspiration which may carry | which conscience decides, he replies, Man 
a man through it? Plato after his own | is a law to himself; every plain honest man 
fashion does. Far off and inaccessible as| who wishes it will find the rule of right 
his itea of the good may be, there is some-| within himself, and will decide agreeably 
thing in it, and in his enthusiasm for it,|to truth and virtue This is like saying 
which must kindle, as by contagion, all but | that conscience decides by the rule of con- 
the dullest. But in Aristotle, though at|science. If asked, Why should I obey con- 
every turn you meet insights into human| science? Butler can but assume that 
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conscience ‘carries its own authority with 
it, that it is our natural guide ’—that it be- 
longs to our condition of being, and there- 
fore it is our duty to obey it. ir a further 
sanction is sought, he seems to find it in the 
fact of experience, that the path of duty 
and that of interest coincide, * meaning by 
interest happiness and satisfaction.’ If 
there be exceptions, these will be set right 
in the final distribution of things. ‘ Duty 
and interest are perfectly coincident; for 
the most part here, entirely hereafter; this 
being implied in the very notion of a good 
and perfect administration of things.’ In 
this coincidence of duty and interest, so far 
fulfilled in our present experience, and ul- 
timately made sure by the existence of a 
Moral Governor of the world, seems to lie 
a great part of the dynamic power in But- 
ler’s system. To this may be added his re- 
mark, in the spirit of Aristotle, that obedi- 
ence to conscience, when it has grown into 
a habitual temper, becomes a choive and a 
delight. 

But in the sermons on the Love of God 
he strikes a higher strain. He there de- 
monstrates to an unbelieving age that this 
affec:ion he speaks of is no dream, but the 
most sober certainty. For as we have cer- 
tain lower affections which find sufficing ob- 
jects in the world around us, so we have 
higher faculties and moral emotions, which 
find but inadequate objects in the scattered 
rays of created wisdom, power, and good- 
ness which this world shows. To these fac- 
ulties and affections, God himself is the onl 
adequate supply. They can find their fall 
satistaction only in the contemplation of that 
righteousness, which is an everlasting right- 
eousness, of that goodness in the sovereign 
mind which gave birth to the universe. 
This is Butler’s highest doctrine, which he 
sets forth with a calm suppressed enthusiasm 
almost too deep for wo This contem- 

lation would give rise tothe highest form of 

appiness, but it is not for this that it is 
sought. It would cease to be the ultimate 
end that it is, if sought for the sake of hap- 
piness, or for any end but itself. There can 
be no doubt that if once realized, it would 
be, as we shall see, in the highest measure, 
the dynamic of the soul. 

Butler’s search for virtue is wholly through 
psychology. Plato and Aristotle, though 
they do not begin with it, very soon have 
recourse to it. Kant, on the other hand, 


when seeking for principles of morality, 
disdains to tumble after them among the 
debris of observation and experience, but 
searches for them wholly & priori among the 
We find nothing | 


puce ideas of the reason. 
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in him about the virtuous character consist- 
ing in a harmony of the mental elements, 
although it might be said that his idea of 
virtue isa will in harmony with the moral 
universe. Laying his hand at once on the 
individual will, and intensifying to its high- 
est power the idea of penpensiiiien, he starts 
with the assertion that the only real and 
absolute good in the whole world is a good 
will. And a good will is one purely and 
entirely determined by the moral law. 
This law is not a law generalized out of hu- 
man experience, binding therefore only 
within the range of that experience, but a 
law which transcends it ; is wide as the uni- 
verse, and extends in its essential principle 
to all beings who can think it. Man, accord- 
ing to Kant, shut up on every other side of 
his being to a merely relative knowledge, in 
the moral law for the first time comes into 
contact with absolute truth, truth valid not 
only for all men, but for all intelligents. 
Human conscience is nothing but the en- 
tering into the individual of this objective 
law, — the witness, as it has been called, 
that the will or self has come into subjec- 
tion to, and harmony with, the universal 
reason, which is the will of God. 

From the reality of this law, Kant deduces 
three great moral ideas. First, since it 
commands imperatively, unconditionally, we 
must be able to obey it. Freedom, there- 
fore, as a necessary conseguence, follows 
from the consciousness of an imperative law 
of duty. Again: in this phenomenal life, 
we see the will that would obey duty hin- 
dered by many obstacles, crushed by many 
miseries, unrewarded with that happiness 
which rightfully belongs to well doing. 
There must, therefore, be a life beyond this 
phenomenal one, where the hindrances will 
be removed, where duty and the will to 
obey it will have full play, where virtue and 
happiness, here often sundered, shall at last 
meet. That is, there must be an immortali- 
ty. Lastly, reason represents to us the 
moral will as worthy of happiness. But we 
see that here they do coincide, nature does 
not effect such a meeting. Man cannot 
constrain it. There must be somewhere a 
Power above nature, stronger than man, 
who will uphold the moral order, will bring 
about the union between virtue and happi- 
ness, between guilt and misery. And 
this being is God. Such is Kant’s practical 
proof of the great triad of moral trutbs in 
which the morally-minded man believes, — 
Freedom, hnmortality, and God. The ne- 
cessity for the belief in these arises out of 
the reality of the moral law. 

To Kant’s ideal of duty it matters nothings 
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Where, then, is the motive power in the 


though not one instance could be shown of | Kantian ethics? Kant’s answer is plain. 


a character which acted on, or even of a 
single action which emanated from, the 
ure unmingled moral law. The question 
is not what experience shows, but what rea- 
son ordains. And though this ideal of mor- 
al excellence may never yet have been ac- 
tualized, yet none the less it remains a true 
ideal, — the one standard which the moral 
heart of man approves, however in practice 
he may fall beneath it. On this pure idea 
of the moral law, Kant would build a science 
of ethics, valid not for man only, but for all 
intelligent beings. Applied to man, it 
would need to be supplemented by an an-| 
thropology, and would then stand to pure 
ethics, as mixed stand to pure mathematics. 
As to the relation in which, according to | 
Kant, the objective moral law stands to the 
human conscience, there is a very ingenious 
speculation of the late Professor Ferrier, 
which will illustrate it. He asks the ques- 
tion whether it is the existence of our minds 
which generates knowledge, or the entering | 
of knowledge into us which constitutes our | 
minds? Is the radical and stable element | 
mind, and is intelligence the secondary and | 
derivative one ? tessor Ferrier’s reply | 
is, that ‘it is not man’s mind which puts him | 
in possession of ideas, but it is ideas, that is | 
knowledge, which first puts him in possess- 
ion of a mind.’ The mind does not make 
ideas, but ideas make mind. In like man- 
ner, applying the same principle to poetic 
inspiration, he shows that it is not the poet- 
ic mind which creates the ideas of beauty 
and sublimity which it utters, but those 
ideas which, entering into a man, create the 
poetic mind. And so in moral truth, it is 
not our moral nature which makes the dis- 
tinction between right and wrong, but the 
existence of right and wrong, and the ap- 
prehension of them by us, which create our 
moral nature. ‘I have no moral nature,’ he 
says ‘ before the distinction between right 
and wrong is revealed to me. My moral 
nature exists subsequently to this revela- 
tion. At any rate, I acquire a moral nature, 
if not after, yet in the very act which brings 
before me the distinction. The distinction 
exists as an immutable institution of God 
rior to the existence of our minds. And 
it is the knowledge of this distinction which 
forms the prime constituent, not of our mor- 
al acquisitions, but of our moral existence.’ 
This very ingenious speculation is in the 
very spirit of te Platonic philosophy, and 
may serve to illustrate Kant’s view of the 
priority and independence of the moral law 
to our apprehensions of it. 








It isthe naked representation of duty, the 
ure moral law. And this, according to 
nt, exerts so strong a motive power over 
the will, that it is only when a man has ac- 
knowledged its obligatory force, and obeyed 
it, that he learns for the first time his own 
free casual power, his independence of all 
merely sensitive determinators. The naked 
moral law, defecated, as he speaks, of all 
emotions of the sensory, is the one only dy- 
namic which is truly moral. This, acting 
on the will, with no emotion interposed, will 
alone, he insists, place morality on a true 
foundation, will create a higher speculative 
ethics, and a higher practical morality, and 
will awaken deeper moral sentiments, than 
any system of ethics, compounded now of 
ideal, now of actual elements, can do. 

In the rigidity with which he holds that 
in a pure moral action the law shall alone 
sway the will, that all emotion, love the 

urest, pity the tenderest, shall be excluded, 

ant is ultra-stoical. The representation of 
duty, when embraced, will awaken rever- 
ence for the law, and this is a pure moral 
emotion. But in determining the act, the 
stern imperative must stand alone, and re- 
fuse all aid from emotion or affection. For 
these there is no place in a pure morality, 
except as the submissive servants of duty. 

In making this high demand, it should be 
remembered, that Kant is setting forth, not 
an actual state which he expects to find in 
human nature, but an ideal, which never- 
theless because it is an ideal, affects human 
nature more powerfully than any maxim 
merely generalized from experience. And 
perhaps if the moral idea is to be set forth 
in its native strength and dignity, it is well 
that it should be exhibited thus nakedly. 
It does come shorn of much of its power, 
when so largely mingled, as it is in Butler, 
with considerations of mere prudence. 

As has been remarked, however, even 
Kant, much as he desired to get rid of ex- 
perience in constructing his morality, was 
not able todo so. He was obliged to come 
to experience before he could give content 
to his moral law—‘So act, that thou 
couldst consistently will the principle of th 
action to become law universal for all intel- 
ligents.” So Kant shaped his imperative. 
This is not very unlike Austin’s utilitarian 

uestion, ‘ What would be the probable ef- 
ect on the general happiness or good, if sim- 
ilar acts were general or frequent?’ Again, 
as we saw, he is obliged to supplement his 
moral life here with the belief of a future, 
where virtue and happiness shall be one, 
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where the ideal shall become actual; thus 
proving that human feelings cannot to the 
end be banished from a moral system, that 
some account must be taker of happiness, 
though Kant is right in giving to such con- 
siderations a subordinate, not a primary, 
lace. 
: From this brief survey of the motive power 
as it appears in the systems of some of 
the most famous ‘ Intuitive Moralists,’ it 
would have been interesting, had our space 
allowed, to have turned to the Utilitarian 
theorists, and examined at length the an- 
swers they give to the same question. As 
it is, however, a few remarks must suffice. 
This school of philosophers, as is well known, 
maintains that utility, or the tendency to 
promote pleasure or to cause pain, is the only 
quality in actions which makes them good 
or bad. They hold, moreover, that pleasure 
and pain are the only possible objects of 
choice, the only motives which can deter- 
mine the will. These are the fundamental 
tenets of that school of philosophers repre- 
sented by Epicurus in the ancient world, 
and by Bentham, and his followers Mr. Mill 
and Professor Bain, in our own day. If by 
the happiness which is said to be the end of 
action is meant merely the happiness of 
one’s self, the system is one of the plainest 
and most inteiligible, the dynamic force is 
the most obvious, and the most surely operat- 
ing, that can well be imagined. But then 
the course of action dictated by the desire 
of exclusive self-interest is not, according to 
the view of most men, a moral one at all, 
and the motive is not moral, but selfish. 
The aim of all morality, as we conceive it, 
is to furnish men with a standard of action, 
and a motive to work by, which shall not 
intensify each man’s selfishness, but which 
shall raise him in a great measure above the 
thought of self. If, on the other hand, it is 
said that it is not my own private interest, 
but the general interest, which I am to aim 
at, this may be said in two distinct senses : 
Either I am to seek the greatest happiness 
of all men, the sum-total of human interests, 
because an enlightened experience tells me 
that my happiness is in many ways bound 
up with theirs,—but then the good of 
others thus pursued is but a means to my 
own private good, and I am still acting on 
the motive of self-love, a strong but not 
a moral one, — or I am to aim at the general 
happiness for its own sake, and not merely 
as a means to my own; but then I am car- 
ried beyond the range of self-interest, and 
acknowledge as binding other motives which 
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the happiness of others ? the utilitarian can, 
on his own principles, give no other answer 
than this, Because it is your own interest 
to do so. If we are to find another, we 
must leave the region of personal pleasure 
and pain, and allow the power of some other 
motive which is impersonal. With Ben- 
tham it is a fundamental principle that the 
desire of personal good is the only motive 
which governs the will. This is the one 
exclusive mode of volition which he recog: 
nises. He denies the other two, unselfish 
regard for others, and the moral law or the 
abstract sense of right; and yet these two 
exist as really as self-love. It is just as cer- 
tain a fact that men do sometimes act from 
generous impu'ses, or from respect to what 
they feel to be right in itself, apart from all 
consequences, as that they do often act 
merely with an eye to their own happiness. 
In the na‘:ed form, therefore, in which Ben- 
tham puts it, utilitarianism is founded on a 
psychological mistake. But the utilitarian 
system takes many forms. Yet, as Jouffroy, 
who has discriminated between the varieties 
with great acuteness, observes — 


‘ Whether a man pursues the gratification of 
impulse, or the accompanying pleasure, or the 
different objects fitted to produce it ; whether he 
prefers, as most fitted to promote his highest 
good, the satisfaction of certain tendencies and 
pleasures; or finally, whether for the attain- 
ment of his end he adopts the circuitous means 
of general interest, or the direct pursuit of his 
own, it is of little consequence to determine ; 
he is impelled to act, in each and every in- 
stance, by calculations of what is best for him- 
self. Selflove remains essentially the same 
under all its forms, and impresses a similar 
character upon the various schemes of conduct 
to which it leads.’ 


In Mr. Mill’s treatise on Utilitarianism 
there is no departure from the fundamen- 
tals of the utilitarian creed, though much 
straining of ingenuity to make it include 
principles and sentiments which do not 
readily come within that theory. Indeed, 
in this treatise, one prominent characteris- 
tic of all the author’s writings is more than 
usually conspicuous. On the one hand, we 
see an amiably obstinate adherence to the 
sensational and utilitarian tenets which 
formed his original philosophic outfit. On 
the other hand, a redundance of argument, 
sometimes verging on special pleading, to 
reconcile to his favourite hypothesis views 
and feelings gathered in alien regions, with 
which his wider experience has male him 


lie outside of the utilitarian theory. To the | familiar. This effort continued throughout 


question, Why am I to act with a view to! his Utilitarianism has occasioned, if we may 
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venture to hint it, a want of clear statement 
and precise thought, with sometimes a strain- 
ing of the ss of terms, which we 
should hardly look for in so trained a logi- 
cian. This comes no doubt from the fact, 
that in order to adapt the utilitarian theor 
to the primary moral perceptions of men, it 
is necessary to counter to the natural 
current of thought, and to give a twist to 
forms of speech, which have interwoven 
themselves into the very texture of lan- 
guage. One of these strange contortions is 
the following opinion, — that it is the idea 
of the penal sanction which makes men feel 
certain acts to be wrong; not that they are 
wrong in themselves, and therefore visited 
with punishment. Or, as Mr. Mill other- 
wise expresses it, ‘the deserving or not de- 
serving punishment lies at the bottom of the 
notions of right and wrong.’ This doctrine, 
which Mr. Mill seems to hesitate to state in all 
its breadth, else instead of ‘ deserving’ he 
would probably have written ‘ imposition of 
aay md has been stated more explicitly 
'y Professor Bain, who maintains that ‘ the 
imposition of punishment is the distinctive 
property of acts held to be morally wrong ; 
and again, that ‘ the primary germ and com- 
mencement of conscience is the dread of 
unishment.’ Another equally startling po- 
sition maintained by Mr. Mill is that mA st 
is pursued primarily only as a means to an 
end, namely happiness, just as money is; 
but that in time it comes to be regarded as 
part of the end, happiness, and as such is 
pursued for its own sake, just as misers come 
to love money for itself, and not for its uses. 
He holds that in man originally there is no 
desire of virtue, or motive to it, save as a 
means to gain pleasure or avoid pain. But 
even when desired for its own sake, which 
he grants it comes to be, its worth arises, 
not from its own intrinsic excellence, but 
from its being the most important of all 
means to the general happiness. But what 
it more concerns us to remark at present is 
the answer which Mr. Mills gives to the 
question, What is the sanction of the utilita- 
rian ethics, what the motive to conform to 
this standard? It is of two kinds, the ex- 
ternal and the internal. The external mo- 
tive is the hope of favour or the fear of pun- 
ishment from our fellow-men or from the 
Supreme Ruler. The internal motive is 
primarily the desire of our own happiness, 
which, however, when enlarged by intelli- 
gence, expands into a desire for the good of 
others. It does so because the more we are 
enlightened the more clearly we perceive 
that our own good is inextricably bound up 
with theirs; because there is in us a natural 
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desire to be in unity with others; lastly. be- 
cause an unselfish regard for our neighbours 
springs, by the principle of association, out of 
intercourse begun at first merely from self- 
regard. It is observable, however, that Mr. 
Mill, though he stretches to the utmost the 
motive of self-regard, combining with it as 
much as possible of what is otherwise admi- 
rable in human nature, and though he seems 
to allow the existence, in a certain subordi- 
nate degree, of purely unselfish sympathies, 
yet in the last resort makes self-regard the 
centre to which afl the other feelings, as ac- - 
cretions, cling, and round which they are 
woven into ‘a complete web of corrobora~ 
tive association.’ In his ground-plan of hu- 
man nature, the unselfish sympathies and 
the moral principle are not made to occupy 
— what we believe they in reality do occu- 
py — as substantial and independent a place 
as the feeling of self-interest. Hence nei- 
ther the standard of action, nor the motive 

wer he sets forth, however much trans- 
ormed by the magic touch of association, 
ever gets clear of the original taint of self- 
reference. Mr. Mill’s utilitarianism does 
not, any more than other forms of the same 
doctrine, give either a really moral stand- 
ard, or a self-forgetting and moral motive. 
As water cannot rise above the level from 
which it springs, no more can moral theo- 
ries. Self-love may be, and as a fact often 
is, the first impulse that drives a man to 
seek to become morally and religiously bet- 
ter. And there is a measure of self-regard 
which is right, which, if kept in its due place, 
ought not to be underrated. But before a 
man can become either truly moral or re 
ligious, self-regard must have been wholly 
subordinated to, if not entirely exchanged for, 
a higher principle of action and a purer 
affection. 

In the opening chapter of his work on 
Jurisprudence, Austin sets forth the utilita- 
rian doctrine with a distinctness of outline, 
which, we think, far surpasses Mr. Mill’s 
exhibition of it. He does not, like the lat- 
ter, assert that conduciveness to general 
happiness is the essence, but only that it is 
the index, of right action. The rightness 
and wrongness of all acts, Austin grounds 
primarily on the Divine will or command. 
God designs the happiness of all his crea- 
tures; and as he has given us faculties to 
perceive what actions tend to produce this, 
and what actions tend to thwart it, he has 

iven us therein a criterion by which to 
Go what his will is, that is, what actions 
we ought to do, what to avoid. ‘This repre- 
sentation of the theory furnishes a lever 
above and independent of utility, namely, 
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the will of God—and therefore, in one 

int of view, a motive which, if once real- 
ized is every way adequate to engender 
moral action. But still it does not rise 
above the utilitarian subjection to pleasure 
and pain. For Austin sums up the Divine will 
in pure benevolence, and grounds obedience 
to it solely on the fact that God can reward 
and punish to the uttermost. But to obey 
God chiefly or entirely for such a reason, 
does not amount to moral obedience, nor is 
such a motive a moral motive. 

A recent subtle and original writer on 
metaphysics will perhaps pardon us if we 
here allude to certain points in his ethical 
views, although he has not yet given these 
to the world. Differing from the utilitarian 
view, in that he regards virtue as consist: 
in a perfect harmony of all the faculties aol 
functions of man; maintaining the exist- 
ence of a moral sense, distinct altogether 
from a sense of interest, he yet agrees with 
the utilitarians so far, that he regards pleas- 
ure as the universal motive power. He 
maintains that in all cases where a choice 
is made, pleasure, or, as it is sometimes 
phrased, interest, is the determinator of the 
choice; that in all conscious actions, 
thoughts, feelings, where a preference is 
made, it is because the pleasure of the one 
preferred is felt by the agent to be greater 
than the pleasure of those not preferred. 
The maintainer of this theory would say 
that the commonly-received distinction be- 
tween pleasure and duty is a misleading 
one. For whenever any act is preferred, 
this itself proves that that act, however 
painful it seems, is not only pleasurable, but 
the most pleasurable. Let there be two 
acts, he would say, one a gratification of 
sense, and as such pleasurable, the other a 
denial of this gratification, and so far pain- 
ful, yet if the latter is done from what is 
called a sense of duty, the fact that it has 
been preferred proves that it was not only 
pleasant, but the most pleasant, to him who 
preferred it. For that which in the event 
is chosen to be done is thereby proved to be 
the most pleasurable. To this it may be 
replied that to make the pleasurable synony- 
mous with that which is actually preferred, 
is to give the term a quite new meaning. 
So to stretch the idea of pleasure is to 
change it entirely, and to render it wholly 
vague, and empty of content. 

It may be true that ip most, perhaps in 
all moral acts, there is present, more or less, 
a conscious pleasure ; but it is present as a 
consequence, not as an antecedent of the 
choice. It is also true that virtue and 
pleasure are so far from being incompatible, 
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that, the higher a man advances in virtue, 
the greater is his delight in it ; indeed, that 
the measure of his délight is in some sort a 
gauge of his moral progress. But, on the 
other hand, it is no less true that while man 
remains in this state of moral struggle, in 
some of his acts of purest duty the ingre- 
dient of pleasure must be so faintly present 
as to be scarce if at all appreciable. To 
all theories of virtue which give pleasure or 
self-love a foremost place in it, whether as 
entering into its nature, or operating as its 
moving spring, it is enough to answer that 
they withdraw from moral action that which 
is a main constituent of it, namely, its un- 
selfish character, and so reduce it to the 
level of at least mere prudence. They fail 
to recognise what Dr. Weedae has so well, 
described as ‘a remarkable law of ethics 
which is well known to all who have given 
their minds to the subject. All virtue and 
goodness tend to make men powerful in this 
world ; but they who aim at the power have 
not the virtue. Again, virtue is its own 
reward, and brings with it the truest and _ 
highest pleasures ; but they who cultivate it 
for the pleasure’s sake are selfish, not reli- 
gious, and will never have the pleasure, be- 
cause they can have the never virtue.’ To 
our minds there is no truth of ethics more 
firmly established than this. And it is not 
merely an abstract principle, but one which 
embodies itself in practice every day before 
our eyes. How continually do we see that 
the pleasure-seeker is not the pleasure-find- 
er; that those are the happiest men who 
think least about happiness! Because, in 
order to attain to that serene and harmoni- 
ous energy, that inward peace, which is the 
only true happiness, a man must make not 
leasure, but some higher object the end he 
ives for. So true is it that, as has been 
said, the abandoning of some lower end in 
obedience to a higher aim is made the very 
condition of securing the lover one. Or, 
as the author of Ecce Homo writes, — ‘ It 
is far from universally true that to get a 
thing you must aim at it. There are some 
things which can only be gained by re- 
nounzing them.” And such a thing is pleas- 
ure. Does not this characteristic of it, that, 
when you make it your conscious aim, it is 
ne, — at least the purer essence, the finer 
loom of it, — prove that it is merely a sub- 
sidiary attendant on moral action, the at- 
tendant shadow, not the substance, and 
cannot be its end or propelling power ? 
Our survey of systems, ancient and mod- 
ern, has been long, perhaps even to weari- 
ness, and yet we have not found the thing 
we seek. In what have been called the 
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intuitive theories, the motive presented, if 
high, has been remote and —o not 
such as would naturally come home to the 
hearts of ordinary men. The narrower 
forms of utilitarianism offer a motive near 
and strong enough — self-love ; but then it 
is one which men of moral aspiration most 
long to rise above. And when the endeav- 
our is made to combine with it benevolence, 
and to take in the whole human race, the 
motive is no doubt elevated, but at the ex- 
nse of its power; it is emptied of the 
strength which self-love peculiarly possesses. 
On the whole, then, from this want of prac- 
tical help in many ways, and especially 
from their lack of a moral dynamic, it is 
no wonder that most men turn from ethical 
theories with weariness approaching to dis- 
ust. Young students, and older men pro- 
essionally interested in these subjects, can 
hardly imagine how widely this is the case, 
not with those so immersed in transitory 
interests as to have no time or heart for 
higher matters, but with the devoutly reli- 
gious, with men of ideal longings, with those 
who have been most exercised with earnest 
questionings. Men simply religious turn 
from theories of virtue, as not only useless, 
but as cold, hard, unloving — hindrances 
to all their heart holds commune with. 
Morality seems to draw all its help from 
man’s own internal resources, and they feel 
too keenly that not in these is help to be 
found, but in a strength out from and above 
themselves. The inmost breathing of the 
devout heart is, ‘ Lead me to the rock that 
is higher than I.’ Again, the deep-hearted 
7? weary of abstractions, and longing for 
ife, more life, and fuller, turns from moral 
theories with a passionate 


‘ Away, haunt not thou me, 
Thou vain Philosophy ! 
Little hast thou bestead, 
Save to perplex the head 
And leave the spirit dead. 
Unto thy broken cisterns wherefore go ? 


Why labour at the dull mechanic oar, 
When the fresh breeze is blowing, 
And the strong current flowing 
Right onward to the eternal shore ?” 


Again, when we read the lives of those 
men who have had the deepest spiritual ex- 
erience, to whom, on the one hand, the 
infinity of duty, the commandment exceed- 
ing broad, and, on the other, the depth of 
their own spiritual poverty, has been most 
laid bare — we find them confessing that 
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the seventh chapter of Romans describes 
their condition more truly than any philos- 
opher has done. With their whole hearts 
they have felt St. Paul’s ‘O wretched man 
that I am! who shall deliver me?’ Such 
are the men who, having come out of great 
deeps, become the spirit-quickeners of their 
fellow-men, the revivers of a deeper moral- 
ity. To all such there is a grim irony in 
the philosophic ideals when confronted with 
their own actuals. So hopelessly wide 
seems the gap between their own condition 
and the ‘ Thou shalt’ of the commandment. 
Not dead diagrams of virtue such men want, 
but living powers of righteousness. The 
do not quarrel with the moralist’s ideal, 
though ‘it is neither the saint’s nor the poet’s. 
They find no fault with his account of the 
faculty which discerns that ideal, though it 
is not exactly theirs. But what they ask is 
not the facuity to know the right, but the 
power to be righteous. It is because this 
they find not, because, that which reason 
commands, the will cannot be or do, that 
they are filled with despair. As well, they 
say, bid us lay our hand upon the stars be- 
cause we see them, as realize your ideal of 
virtue because we discern it. 

But is there no outlet by which, from the 
mere forms of moral thought, a man may 
climb upward to the treasure-house of its 
power? Let us turn and look once more 
at the moral law, as exhibited in its purest 
form by Kant. In his view this law is not 
a higher self, but an independent reality, 
which, entering into a man, evokes the 
higher self within him. To the truth, as 
well as the sublimity of Kant’s conception, 
all hearts bear witness, by the reverence 
they must feel in its presence. And yet 
we know that, when we lay this bare law 
to heart, it engenders not’strength, but des- 
pair. A few there may have been who 
have been able to dispense-with all tender 
feelings, and to live high lives by dint of 
the law of duty alone. All honour to such 
hardy spirits; no word shall be said in 
disparagefhent of them. However imper- 
fect their principle may be, their face is set 
in the right direction; they are on 
the way, we believe, to all good. Yet 
their lives, upright though they may 
be, will be sterm and unrejoicing, wanting 
in much that hearts set free should 
have. But for most men, and among these 
for many even of the nobler sort, such a 
life on be impossible. Under such an 
iron rule, a large, and that the finer part of 
man’s being, would have no place; the 
soul's gentler;. but more animating forces 
would, be: starved for lack of nutriment. 


| 
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Still, as this law contains so much of high- 
est truth, let us keep fast hold of it, and 
see whence it comes, and whither it leads. 
On reflection, we find that there are many 
facts of human nature and of the world, 
many separate lines of thought, all leading 
upward, and poy oy on one spiritual 
entre. These are like so many mountain 
paths, striking upward in diverse directions, 
but leading all at last to one great summit. 
Of these the moral law is the loftiest; the 
directest, the most inward, the most awe- 
inspiring. But to begin with the outward 
world, there is we shall not say so much a 
mark of design on every thing, as an expe- 
rience foreed in upon the mind of the 
thoughtful naturalist, that, penetrate into 
nature wherever he may, thought has been 
there before him ; that, to quote the words 
of one of the most distinguished, ‘there is 
really a plan, a thoughtful plan, a plan 
which may be read in the relations which 
you and I, and all living beings scattered 
over the surface of our earth, hold to one 
another.’ The work of the naturalist, he 
goes on to say, ‘ consists only in an attempt 
to read more and more accurately a work 
in which he has had no part,—a work 
which displays the thought of a mind more 
comprehensive than his own ; his task is to 
read the thoughts of that mind as expressed 
in the living realities that surround us ; and 
the more we give up our own conceit in 
this work, the less selfish we become, the 
more shall we discern, the deeper we shell 
read, and the nearer we shall come to na- 
ture,’ and, we may add, to Him whose 
thought nature is. Then when we look 
within, there is‘ the casual instinct of the 
intellect,’ as it has been called, — the men- 
tal demand for a cause of every event, or 
rather the ineradicable craving for a Power 
behind all phenomena, of which they are 
but the manifestations, — a craving which 
no form of Comtian philosophy will ever 
exorcise. Again, there is the passionate 
longing of the imagination, aspiring after 
an ideal perfection for ourselves &nd others, 
apprehending a beauty more than eye has 
seen or ear heard. Again, there is ‘the 
unsufficingness of self for self,’—the de- 
pendency of the affections, feeling the need 
of an object like themselves; yet higher, 
stronger, more enduring, on which they can 
lean, in wiiich they may find refuge. Anoth- 
er avenue upward is the feeling of the de- 
rivative nature, not of our affections merely, 
but of our whole being. We are here a 
little while, — each a small rill of life, — 
with mapy qualities. We feel, think, fear, 
love ; no facts are more ccrtain to me than 
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these. Yet it is just as certain that I am 
not here by my own will. I did not place 
myself here ; cannot keep myself here. My 
life is in the grasp of powers which I cannot, 
but in the smallest degree, control. There 
must be a source whence this life, and all 
the other similar lives around me, come. 
And that source cannot be any thing lower, 
or possessed of lower qualities, than mine, but 
rather something containing all the qualities, 
which I. and all other beings like to me, have, 
in infinite abundance. There must be some 
exhaustless reservoir of being, from which my 
small rill, and these psi like rills, of 
being, come, — a fountain that contains in 
itself the all of soul that has been diffused 
through the whole human race, and infi- 
nitely more. This is no elaborate argument, 
but almost an instinctive perception. Call 
it anthropomorphic, if you piease; it is 
none the less a natural and true way of 
thinking, and as old as the Stoics. Cicero 
puts it in the mouth of his Stoic Balbus, 
, and has supplied him with no better argu- 
/ment. Lastly, and chief of all, there is 
| the law of duty, coming home to the moral- 
| ly awakened man more intimately, affecting 

him more profoundly, than any thing else 
he knows. What is it— whence comes it 
— this law, which lies close to all his 
thoughts, an ever-present, though often latent 
consciousness, haunting him like his very 
being? Mr. Mill speaks slightingly, as it 
seems, of ‘the sort of mystical character 
which is apt to be attributed to the idea of 
moral obligation ;’ but he has not as yet been 
able really to explain the mystery. If in- 
stead of trying to solve it, unsatisfactorily 
we think, into lower elements, as the ana- 
lyst is apt to do, or to shrink from it as the 
sensual nature always will do, or to act out 
merely the letter of it, as the legalist will try 
to do, we can but get ourselves to look at 
it steadily, and with open heart, the mystery 
of its nature and origin will not grow less 
to us, but more. What is it? is it a mere 
abstraction? That which reason appre- 
hends, and the personal will bows to, as an 
authority superior to themselves, cannot be 
a mere abstraction, but something which is 
consubstantial with themselves. The moral 
law must be either a self-existing entity, 
like to our highest nature, or must inhere 
in One who esses all that we have of 
reason and will, only in an infinitely greater 
degree. That which our inner self, our 
personality, feels to have rightful authority 
over it, must be either a personality, or 
something more excellent than personality, 
if that is possible. To some such conviction 
_ as this we are led up, by asking what is this 
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moral law which we apprehend, and whence 
does it come? Here, if anywhere, we find 
the golden link which connects the human 
nature with the divine. 

Putting, then, all these converging lines of 
thought together, we see that they meet in 
the conviction that there is, behind ourselves 
and all the things we see and know, a Mind, 
a Reason, a Will, like to our own, only in- 
comprehensively greater, of which will and 
reason the moral law is the truest and most 
adequate exponent we have. 
these lines, any or all of them, are to be 
taken as proofs demonstrating the existence 
of God, which is, we hold, incapable of sci- 
entific demonstration. The notion of God 
we believe with Coleridge to be essential to 
the human mind, not derived from reason- 
ings, though, as a matter of fact, actually 
called forth into distinct consciousness 
mainly by the conscience. When, however, 
we come to reflect on that conviction after- 
wards, we find hints and confirmations of 
it, mainly in the existence of our moral na- 
ture and of the law of duty, and secondari- 
ly in those other lines of thought which, as 
we have seen, converge towards the same 
centre. But these are dim tracts of thought, 
hard to tread with firm step. Yet though 
the lines here traced are, as we know, im- 
perfect and broken, they may be taken for 
what they are meant to be, — hints for 
thought on an exhaustless subject. 

In this discussion we have taken for 
granted that the morality of man is in its 
essence identical with the morality of God 
— that when we use the word righteous of 
man and of God, we do not use it in two 
different senses, but in the same sense. This 
position, implicitly held before by all, both 
philosophers and ordinary men, has been 
more explicitly brought out and established 
by the polemic which Mr. Mansel’s denial 
of it has called forth. The result of a real 
belief not merely in an abstract moral law, 
but in a Personal Being, in whom dwells 
whatever of highest is in ourselves, whose 
moral nature is imaged in our own, will be 
to let in on the soul a new motive power, a 
new centre of existence. This is the first 
condition of a living morality as well as of 
vital religion, that the soul shall find a true 
centre out from and above itself, round 
which it shall revolve. The essence of all 
immorality, of sin, is the making self the 
centre round which we would have all oth- 
er beings and interests revolve. To be 
delivered from this, which is the condition 
of the natural man, is the turning-point of 
moral progress, and of spiritual renewal. 
The new and rightful centre which shall 


Not that | 
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draw us out of our self-centre, and by its 
attraction make us revolve round itself, 
must be that which contains the moral law, 
and whatever is best in ourselves and in all 
other created selves. He only in whose 
image we are made can be such a centre to 
our creaturely wills. But farther, neither 
the God whom mere science leads to, nor 
the God whom the bare unrelenting moral 
law sets forth, is — of being a real 
resting-place for the heart of man. There 
are warm emotions within it, which before 
the representation of a God of mere law, 
whether natural or moral, die down like 
herbs beneath an arctic winter. To call 
forth these, it requires the unveiling of a 
Living and Personal Will, in sympathy not 
only with whatever moral principle is in us, 
but also with whatever is most pure and 
tender in our affections. When we come to 
conceive thus of God, then there becomes 
possible a going-forth towards him of the 
tenderer and devouter emotions, as well as 
of the more purely moral sentiments. Such 
a being becomes toa man the centre and 
the end for the reason, the affections, and 
the conscience alike,—a foundation on 
which his whole being can permanently 


— 
ut a few only, and these the most favour- 
ed of men, have, apart from revelation, ever 
attained so to conceive of God. A pure- 
minded sage here and there, Plato when he 
drops his dialectics, and gives vent to his 
devouter ‘mind, as in the well-known pas- 
sage of the Theetetus, Marcus Aurelius a 
and there in his meditations, may have in 
some measure, though far off, so caught a 
glimpse of him. To most men who have 
sought him at all, outside of Christianity, it 
has been at best but a dim feeling after 
him, if haply they might find him. It 
required the appearance of Christ on earth 
to bring close to the hearts of large num- 
bers of men the power of moral inspiration 
which is laid up in the very thought of God. 
Till then he seemed too high, too remote, 
for this. But when Christ in human form 
came near to them, his presence touched 
the moral springs in men, hitherto dormant, 
and made new forces of spiritual life to stir 
within them. Christ henceforth, both by 
his own personal teaching and example, 
and also by the new light of God’s character 
which he let in on men’s hearts, himself 
the channel through which that light was 
let in, became a new dynamic power of 
virtue, an inspirer of goodness. The virtue- 
making power which he used was different 
from that which had been employed by 
the philosophers. They addressed the rea- 
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son, he touched the heart by his words, by 
his deeds, above all by contact with him- 
self. The two methods are well contrasted 
in the following passage of Ecce Homo : — 


‘Who is the philosophic good man? He is 
one who has considered all the objects and 
consequences of human action; he has, in the 
first place, perceived that there is in him a 
principle of sympathy, the due development of 
which demands that he should habitually con- 
sider the advantage of others; he has been led 
by reflection to perceive that the advantage of 
one individual may often involve the injury of 
several ; he has therefore concluded that it is 
necessary to lay down systematic rules for his 
actions, lest he should be led into such mis- 
calculations, and he has in this reasonable 
and gradual manner arrived at a system of 
morality. This is the philosophic good man. 
])o we find the result satisfactory? Do we not 
find in him a languid, melancholic, dull, and 
hard temperament of virtue? He does right, 
perhaps, but without warmth or promptitude. 
And no wonder! The principle of sympathy 
was feeble in him at the beginning for want of 
contact with those who might have called it 
into play, and it has been made feebler still by 
hard brain-work and solitude. On the other 
hand, who is the good man that we admire and 
love? How do men become for the most part 
pure, generous, and humane? By personal, 
not by logical influences. ‘They: have been 
reared by parents who had these qualities, they 
have lived in society which had a high tone, 
they have been accustomed to see just acts 
done, to hear gentle words spoken, and the 
justaess and the gentleness have passed into 
their hearts, and slowly moulded their habits, 
and made their moral discernment clear ; they 
remémber commands and prohibitions which it 
is a pleasure to obey for the sake of those who 
gave them; they think of those who may 
be dead, and say, How would this action 
appear to hin? Would he approve that word, 
or disapprove it? . . . They are never alone, 
because the absent Examples, the Authorities 
they still revere, rule not their actions only, but 
‘their inmost hearts; because their conscience 
is indeed awake and alive, representing all the 
nobleness with which they stand in sympathy, 
and reporting their most hidden indecorum 
before a public opinion of the absent and the 
-dead.’— 


Tt was this last mode of appeal, one not 
-wholly unknown before his day, that Christ 
adopted. But though the channel was fa- 
miliar, the use he made of it was not; for 
the influence he poured through it was not 
only the purest human, but the Divine. 
The philosophers had addressed the reason, 
and failed. Christ laid hold of a passion 
which was latent in every man, and pre- 
wailed. What was this passion? It was 
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the love, not of man, ‘not of all men, nor 
yet of every man, but of the man in the 
man.’ But this in all men is naturally a 
weak principle ; how did he make it a power- 
ful one, make it ‘a law-making power, a 
root of morality in human nature?’ He 
gave a command to love all men without 
exception, even our enemies. Now a com- 
mand cannot create love; ‘but with the 
commandment he gave himself to love, and 
to awake the love that lies dormant in 
every man. This, which is the central teach- 
ing of Ecce Homo, must be given in the 
author’s own words, so full of beauty and 
power : — 


‘Did the command to love go forth to those 
who had never seen a human being they could 
revere? Could his followers turn upon him 
and say, How can we love a creature so de- 
graded? .. . Of this race Christ himself was 
a member, and to this day is it not the best 
answer to all blasphemers of the species, the 
best consolation when our sense of its degrada- 
tion is keenest, that a human brain was behind 
his forehead, and a human beart beating in his 
breast, and that within the whole creation of 
God nothing more elevated or more attractive 
has yet been found than he? . . . It was be- 
cause the edict of universal love went forth to 
men whose hearts were in no cynical mood, 
but possessed with a spirit of devotion to a man 
that words which, at any other time, however 
grandly they might sound, would have been 
but words, penetrated so deeply, and along 
with the law of love the power of love was 
given. Therefore, also, the first Christians 
were enabled to dispense with philosophical 
phrases, and instead of saying that wy! loved 
the ideal of man, could simply say and feel that 
they loved Christ in every man... . Christ 
believed it possible to bind men to their kind’ 
(and to all goodness), ‘but on one condition, 
that they were first bound fast to himself.’ 


To his followers who walked with him 
on earth, his presence, and to many in 
every ‘age since, his image, has been the 
strongest of all levers to lift them out of 
selfishness, and to create goodness in them. 
They have found in his life and character 
an objective conscience better than all other 
ideals of perfection ; in their sympathy with 
him they have had the most unerring test 
by which to discern what was right and what 
was wrong to do; and in their love and 
veneration for him, a motive power beyond 
all other powers, enabling them to do what 
was right from the love of it,—a power of 
loving God and of loving man, because 
they loved both in him. To such the law 
of love absorbed into itself the law of duty, 
and became, in a new and pre-eminent way, 
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the fulfilling of the law. Morality-to them 
was no longer subjection and obedience to a 
dead abstract law, which they might revere 
but could never love, but an inspiration 
caught by contagion with Him, who con- 
tained the moral law and all the springs of 
morality in himself. This is that central 
truth, long tacitly recognised, but enforced 
with such power in Ecce Homo as almost 
to appear new. 

If we were to go no further, we have 
enough to prove that Christ introduced into 
the moral heart of man that which all 
philosophers have been unable to find, — 
anew dynamic force, which not only told 
them what was good, but inspired them 
with the love and the power of being good. 
In short, he was the living centre of a new 
moral and spiritual creation. But if we go 
thus far, we cannot stop here, we must go 
farther than the author of Ecce Homo does. 
For Christ claimed for himself, and all who 
have followed him most closely have ac- 
knowledged, that there are other powers 
and truths’ in him, which in that able sur- 
vey are either left in the background or 
altogether passed by. Those more tran- 
scendent doctrines —Christ’s atonement, 
his resurrection, the indwelling of his 
Spirit — are as much part of the testimon 
about Christ, and of the agencies by which 
he has changed the world, as anything that 
we know of his character. You cannot 
cut off the one wi:hout shaking the founda- 
tions of the other ; and these doctrines are, 
if true at all, not merely in conformity with 
the purest moral and spiritual principles, 
but must be their very essence, must lie 
at their very root. Those who have most 
laid to heart, and lived by these doctrines, 
have found in the Atonement the obliterat- 
ing of the whole burden of past sin. This 
is not the place to enlarge on it. But no 
fact in man’s moral history is more certain 
than this, that the simple statement of 
Seripture, ‘Christ has appeared to put 
away sin by the sacrifice of himself, has 
been found efficacious to reach down to the 
lowest depths of men’s souls beyond any 
other truth ever uttered on this earth. In 
the Resurrection, they have found the 
assurance that what conscience prophesies 
will in the end come true, that, though 
experience often seems against it, ‘ right 
is stronger than wrong, truth is better than 
falsehood, purity shall prevail over sensual 
indulgence, meekness shall inherit the earth; 
for right, truth, and purity are summed up 
in their champion Christ, and he has 
conquered death, the one unconquerable 
champion of the enemy.’ Jn the promise of 
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the indwelling Spirit, and its fulfilment» 
they have found a surety that the impulse 
which Christ first gaye will not grow old, 
but will outlast time. One great practical 
result of these truths is the animating 
confidence they give that ‘God is for us.’ 
There is nothing so crushing to moral effort 
as the suspicion that however we may strive 
to live rightly, the great forces of the 
universe may be after all against us. But 
here the Atonement, the Resurrection. come 
in. They tell us that this suspicion is 
groundless; that God is not against vs, 
but on our side; that the faintest desire to 
be better he sympathizes with, and will 
help ; that even on the heart where no such 
desire is yet stirring, he still looks tenderly, 
he wills its salvation. Can any greater 
strength for moral improvement be imagin- 
ed than this ? 

The result of all that has been said is this, 
that only in vital Christianity, or rather, to 
speak plainly, in God revealed in Christ, 
lies the adequate and all-sufficient dynamic 
for man. For in him thus revealed all the 
principles of man’s composite nature find 
their object. The natural desire for happi- 
ness, the yearning of the affections, the mor- 
al needs of conscience, all are satisfied. 
And all these principles so centred are 
turned into motive powers, or rather into 
one composite motive power, in which the 
lower, more self-regarding elements, are 
gradually subordinated and absorbed by the 
higher. 

But you say, perhaps, that these things, 
if true, are things of faith, and morality 
stands on grounds of reason. Is it so? Is 
it, then, certain that morality is independ- 
ent of faith? To prefer an unseen duty 
because it is right, to a seen pleasure, be- 
cause it is pleasant, — what is this but an 
act of faith? It requires faith to do the 
simplest moral act, if it is to be done moral- 
ly. And the highest religious truths, if 
once they are apprehended vitally and spir- 
itually from within, and not merely taken 
passively on authority from without, will be 
found to require but an expansion of that 
same principle of faith, by which, in its 
more elementary form, we realize simple 
moral truths. 

There can be no manner of doubt that 
the promise ‘I will put my laws into their 
hearts, and in their minds will I write them,’ 
is the one great work which philosophy 
could not do, which the gospel has to some 
extent done. It has hae oy in that which 
moralists in vain sought after, and without 
which their schemes were vain —a living 
‘ virtue-making power.’ This was held forth 
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as ahope in the Old Testament, ‘ All my 
fresh springs are in thee;’ ‘In thy light 
shall we see light;’ ‘Then shall I run in 
the way of thy commandments, when thou 
shalt enlarge my heart.’ In the New it was 
abundantly fulfilled. To St. Paul and the 
first Christians the law became no longer 
a stern commandment, standing outside of 
them, threatening them from above, but a 
wari law of love within them,—not only 
a higher discernment of the good, but a 
new and marvellous power to do it, cheer- 
fully and with joy. And down all the 
ages, whatever obscurations Christianity has 
undergone, this, the true apostolic succession, 
coming straight from the Divine Source to 
each individual recipient anew, has never 
failed. In such as Augustine, A Kempis, 
Luther, Pascal, Leighton Fénelon, Henry 
Martyn, the pure and sacred fire has been 
relit from age to age. They, by what 
they were, and what they did, became, each 
to their generation, the renewers of a deep- 
er, more substantive morality. For the | 
Christian light in them was not a tradition 
or an orthodoxy, but a living flame, enlight- 
ening and warming themselves, and pass- 
ing from them to others. And so to this 
day their works are storehouses of moral 





and spiritual quickening, more than all the 
books of all the moralists. When you read | 
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— they are so far beyond their experience. 
But because language like this has been 
often repeated as a mere hearsay by those 
who had no experience of it, it has come to 
be considered by many a mere decorous tra- 
dition among religious people, which other 
men nauseate. Still, however overlaid it 
bas been with words, and however remote 
from it most men must confess themselves to 
be, the thing here spoken of remains none 
the less a reality, towards which end not 
only the religious, but even the uprightly 
moral heart, must look and aspire. 

In the light of these thou hits regarding 
the spiritual springs of morality, how vain 
appears that cry so often heard in this day, 
‘Give us Christian morality without the 
dogmas!’ In as far as any dogmas may be 
the mere creations of churches, or may be 
truths crusted over with human accretions, 
by all means let them be either swept awa, 
or purified. There is much need that a 
doctrines taught should be adjusted fitting- 
ly to the moral nature of men, so as, by 
manifestation of the truth, to commend 
themselves to every man’s conscience in the 
sight of God. It is also true that as men 
advance in spiritual insight, their view of 
doctrine becomes more simple, more natur- 
al, more transparent with moral light. But 
still it is no less true that love to a transcend- 





Leighton, for instance, you feel yourself | ent object, to a living Person, is the one 
breathing a spiritual air, compared with root of Christian virtue, and that to expect 
which the atmosphere of the moral systems Christian well-doing without a soul based on 
is dull and depressing. For in Leighton, | Christian faith, is to expect fruit from a tree 
and such men, morality is, as Mr. Arnold | which has no root. As we have heard one 
finely expresses it, ‘lighted up with the | say whose long life of Christian wisdom and 
emotion and inspiration needful for carry- | love gives weight to his words: ‘ Renan and 
ing the sage along the narrow way perfect- | othersadmire the morality of the Sermon on 
ly, for carrying the ordinary man along it | the Mount, but reject altogether the doc- 
at all.’ The saintly archbishop was bat | trines or transcendent truths of Christianity. 
speaking of what few have a right to speak | They would divide the one from the other 
of, but what he had seen and known, when | as with a knife, and preserve this, and throw 
he said, ‘ One glance of God, a touch of that away. Now, only think of it in this 
his love, will free and enlarge the heart, so| way. Take that one precept, “ Love your 
that it can deny all, and part with all, and | enemies, do good to them that hate you.” 
make an entire renouncing of all, to follow | How am I really to fulfil this? If the law 
him.’ Again, ‘It ig in his power to do it | of my country gives me a command, bids 
for thee. Hecan stretch and expand thy | me do this or not do that overt act, I can 
straitened heart, can hoist and spread the | give it an outward mechanical obedience, 
sails within thee, and then carry thee on | and with this human law is satisfied. But 
swiltly ; filling them, rot with the vain air | this divine precept commands not an_ out- 
of men’s applause, but with the sweet breath-| ward act, but an inward spiritual condition 
ings and soft gales of his own Spirit, which | of being. How am I to attain to this? By 
carry it straight to the desired haven.’ | my force of will? My will can rule my out- 

This is the language of those who, like | ward acts, but cannot change my inward 
Leighton, have known most immediately, to | dispositions. What shall oral to turn the 
use again his own words, ‘ the sensible pres- | whole tide of feeling, and change the natur- 
ence of God, and shining of his clear-dis- | al hatred of enemies into love for them? 
covered face on them.’ Perhaps ordinary | Nothing short of the forgiving love of God 


men had better speak little of these things | in Christ to me and to all men felt in the 
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heart as a reality. This once felt has pow- 
er to change the natural hatred into a for- 
giving love. Nothing else can.’ To us 
this seems clear as demonstration. And in 
like manner it might be shown that there is 
not one Christian precept which has not its 
root, its motive spring, directly in some 
transcendent truth of God’s nature, and of 
the soul’s relation to him. Deny these, and 
the precepts fall. Vain, th: refore, is the 
dream of a Christian morality without a 
true Christian theology at its foundation. 
But this tendency to seek the fruits of 
Christianity while rejecting its root, is as 
nothing compared with the extravagance of 
that modern system, which teaches that ‘ the 
service of humanity’ may be raised to the 
level of a practical and all-powerful moral 
motive, while all belief in a personal immor- 
tality and in the existence of God is denied, 
and a vague something, called the ‘ spirit of 
humanity,’ is made the only object of wor- 
ship. This strange persuasion has at this 
time its devotees. some of them men of great 
arts, and, we believe, of benevolent lives. 
at there should be some such — men pos- 
sessed by fanaticism for a creed which paro- 
dies Christianity while it rejects it— is not 
more to be wondered at than any form of 
fanaticism. The causes that have produced 
this strange phenomenon might not be diffi- 
eult to find. But it is a thing to: be won- 
dered at that a cool-headed philosopher like 
Mr. Mill, who has never evinced tendencies 
to fanaticism for this or any form of religion, 
should have thrown over it the shield of his 
patronage. Yetsoitis. While professing 
that he entertains the strongest objections 
to M. Comte’s system of politics and morals, 
he still thinks that that system has * super- 
abundantly shown the possibility of giving 
to the service of humanity, even without 
the aid of a belief in Providence, both the 
psychological power and the social efficacy 
of a religion; making it take hold of human 
life, and colour all thought, feeling, and ac- 
tion, in a manner of which the greatest as- 
cendency ever exercised by any religion 
may be but a type and foretaste.’ The 
strength of this statement, perhaps, it may 
be right to attribute to Mr. Mill’s generosity 
in advocating a mode of thought which he 
thought to be unpopular. For certainly it 
is one of his characteristics, that whether 
from the desire to help the weaker party, or 
from the love of parodox, he never shrinks 
from cutting prejudice against the grain. 
Can it be to the same reason we are to at- 
tribute that other strange statement of his, 
that the ideal of Christian morality is nega- 
tive rather than positive, passive rather 
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than active, abstinence from evil rather 
than energetic pursuit of good ? If this is 
not to be put down to the love of paradox, 
it is an instance of ignorance in a writer of 
high repute, to which it would be hard to 
find any parallel. To refute it there is no 
need to turn to the New Testament, though, 
if we did so, we should have to quote nearly 
one-half of it; neither need we point to the 
lives of the most eminent Christians, and 
the extent to which philanthropy purely 
Christian has changed the world. For a 
sufficient refutation we need only refer to a 
modern authoress, who plainly enough shows 
that she is as free as Mr. Mill is from any 
deference to orthodoxy. In her able essay 
on Christian Ethics, Miss Cobbe sets forth 
with great force how Christ changed the 
negative law of the Jews into a positive, and 
thereby transformed the whole spirit of mo- 
rality, giving to men the being good and do- 
ing good for their aim. And then she con- 
trasts with this what she thinks the ethics 
of the modern churches, — the mere refrain- 
ing from evil and leading harmless lives. 
But to return to Mr. Mill's assertion, that 
‘the service of humanity’ may probably be 
found to be a motive force as powerful, or 
even more powerful, than any hitherto 
known. Now, is it not a fact of history 
that it was Christ, who by his character, 
his teaching, his whole revelation, for the 
first time so enlarged men’s narrow hearts 
as to make some of them at least conceive 
an universal love for their kind? How he 
did this we have partly seen already, and 
cannot dwell more on now Is it not also a 
fact of history, that, since his sojourn on 
earth, a new virtue, philanthropy, has come 
into action, and that of the great benefac- 
tors of mankind by far the largest number, 
and those the noblest and most self-lenying, 
have been men who confessed that they 
drew their inspiration to well-doing direct- 
ly from love to him? Have these not de- 
clared that the power which enabled them 
to overcome natural revulsion, and to seek 
out their fallen fellow-creatures,even under 
the mcst unlovely and revolting circum- 
stances, was the simple faith that God and 
Christ have pity on themselves, and on all 
men, even the most degraded? This worth, 
which human nature, even when most sunk 
in vice, has in the eyes of Christ, has for 
his true followers invested it with a new 
sacredness. In saying this we speak of no 
mere feeling or fancy, but of one of the 
soberest, best attested facts. If for eighteen 
centuries this has been proved to the 
strongest motive power in the breasts of 
great philanthropists, will men’s devotion 
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tothe good of their kind become wider or 
more intense if you remove those beliefs 
which have hitherto fed it? Men’s perma- 
nent devotion to any object is exactly in 
proportion to their belief in the worth of 
that object. Will men’s opinion of the 
worth of the race be greater when you have 
removed from their minds all thought of an 
eternal destiny, and convinced them that 
their yearnings towards God are a delu- 
sion ? Would human life seem more lovely 
or more sublime, if you could take Christ 
out of the heart of the race, and obliterate 
all sense of the relation in which we stand 
to God? Would the music of humanity 
sound more grand and deep if you could 
silence these, its tenderest, profoundest 
tones? Nothing that we know of the past 
or of the nature of things makes it in the 
least probable that by withdrawing what 
history has proved to be the strongest mo- 
tive, indeed the creative power, of philan- 
thropy, you will increase its volume. And 
if we are to wait till trial can be made of the 
new panacea, the suspense will be long, and 
the result, we believe, disastrous to the best 
interests of mankind. It will, we suspect, 
require more than the mere assertion of any 
hilosopher to make sober-minded men will- 
ing to hazard the experiment. 
ot to Christian morality, without the 
faith which underlies it, still less to the 
Comtian ‘service of humanity,’ can we 
look with hope for the moving force which 
shall make man fulfil his moralend. There 
is still another agency, which is so ably 
recommended that it mus. not be passed 
without a word. Mr. Arnold, in the fare- 
well lecture of that remarkable series by 
which he has aided new lustre to an Oxford 
chair, adorned within living memory by 
Milman and Keble, has lately renewed his 
advocacy of Culture as a meliorating power 
insociety. This lecture, like all that Mr. Ar- 
nold writes, is instinct with ideas, not in- 
deed formalized into system, and with no 
parade of rep but more living, 
more provocative of thought, than much of 
what passes for philosophy amongst us. From 
the light banter and playful humour with 
which he conducts his assaults, there is a 
danger that minds of the heavy-pounding 
sort may not recognise his real earnestness. 
Anew in this lecture he reiterates his as- 
sertion that the great enemy to all that is 
high, pure, and spiritual, is British Philistin- 
ism. By Philistinism, he elsewhere ex- 
plains, is meant, on the side of beauty and 
taste, vulgarity ; on the side of morals, hard- 
ness and coarseness; on the side of mind 
and spirit, unintelligence. Mr. Arnold, 
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who, from a more intimate knowledge of 
Continental life and manners, is better able 
than many to estimate British society, 
thinks that it is rank with this Philistinism. 
And of the British people he seems to give 
the great middle class, and the upper part 
of the lower glass, credit for the larger 
share of it. That the thing he speaks of 
is no chimera, but a really existing evil, 
that stands in the way of all moral eleva- 
tion, no one with an eye to observe what is 
going on around him, and some things it 
may be in his own heart, can for a moment 
doubt. Only it may be doubted whether, 
when we trace the thing to its root, any 
class of society can be justly credited with 
a monopoly of it. Mr. Arpold of course 
speaks chiefly of English society, with which 
he is best acquainted. But we in Scotland 
cannot claim any exemption from the 
plague of Philistinism. Our Scottish Phil- 
istine, however, has not so much of the 
third element — non-intelligence. Indeed, 
he has a large fund of intelligence of a sort, 
but that so raw and harsh a sort, as only to 
bring into more offensive prominence the 
other two elements. So little can knowl- 
edge alone really educate a man, that some- 
times even the very highest scientific at- 
tainments may be found combined with the 
true Philistian character. Mere knowledge, 
without those influences that make a man 
generous, gentle, humane, is to the man 
within the mana very doubtful gain. But 
besides raw brusquerie of intellect triumphant 
industrialism and rapidly gained wealth 
tend this same way. For Philistinism is a 
plant that springs up rapidly under the 
sun of material prosperity. But the truth 
is, it belongs to no one soil, or set of circum- 
stances. herever there is a man pre-oc- 
cupied with thoughts about himself, and, as 
a consequence without thought for others, 
there is the germ ‘of Philistinism, whether 
in a coarser form or a more refined. Where 
there is a heart at leisure from itself, how- 
ever rustic and unlettered, there Philistin- 
ism cannot be. 

For the antidote to this evil, the solvent 
to break up the horny crust that hardens 
round the | ened of men, Mr. Arnold looks 
to Culture ; and by culture he means much 
more than has usually been meant by that 
word. Not only esthetic and intellectual 
elements he makes it include, but moral 
also and even religious. It has generally 
been desired as rendering ‘an intelligent 
being more intelligent;’ but besides this, 
Mr. Arnold regards it in another aspect, as 
the means ‘to make reason and the will of 
God prevail.’ To the former aspect, which 
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ards rather the improvement of each 
man’s self, this view of Mr. Arnold’s would 
add a social and a moral side, which in- 
cludes, as a main element of culture, the 
love of our neighbour, and the desire in a 
man to leave the world better than he found 
it. What is new in Mr. Apynold’s view is 
the emphasis with which he insists that cul- 
ture is not only the endeavour to see things 
as they are—to know the order of the 
world as it exists — but to know it as the 
Will of God, and to make this will pre- 
vail. 

With great power and fine irony, Mr. 
Arnold shows how in Great Britain, at this 
hour, men everywhere, absorbed in the 
pursuit of the means of life, worshipping 
the machinery, lose sight of the ends — 
those ends which alone give to the machin- 
ery any value. Immersed in love of coal, 
steam, wealth, population, bodily health and 
strength, they fail to find true well-being. 
They find instead the character of Philis- 
tines in all its hideousness, as the result of 
this worship of machinery, this neglecting 
of the spiritual ends which machinery ought 
toserve. In rebuke of all this, he reiterates 
with Epictetus, and how many more, that 
the formation of the spirit and character is 
our one real concern. This is familiar 
teaching — often taught, ever forgotten, 
‘What will it profit a man...’ 
spiritual ends, however to which he exhorts, 
the ideal which he holds up, contains in it 
fully as much of the Greek as of the He- 
brew element. A complete and harmonious 
inward perfection, a character combining 
sweetness and light, the two noblest things 
we know — sweetness, or the love of beauty, 
harmony, goodness—light, or the large 
and high intelligence open to all truth, — 
these are the ends that make men’s real 
welfare ; these he urges them to seek, and 
to make all their other seekings subserve. 

In much of this teaching Mr. Arnold does 
real service to moral progress. In preach- 
ing once more the doctrine of moral ends 
and means, he is following in the path of tall 
the sages, only with a language which the 
present hour will understand. But it is be- 
cause we so entirely side with him as against 
his opponents, the many enemies of culture, 
because we see the existence of the evil he 
warns of, the Philistinism already at our 
throats, and love the excellence he loves, that 
we are desirous that no mistake should be 
made about the right grounds and true meth- 
od of eradicating the one and of attaining the 
other. Mr. Arnold makesreligion an ingredi- 
ent in culture, a means, perhaps the highest 
toward culture, yet a means. He thinks 





that culture, in its ideal of a ‘harmonious 
expansion of all the human powers,’ goes be- 
yohd religion, as it is generally conceived 
among us. Again, he says that culture 
‘ adding to itself the religious idea of a de- 
vout energy, is destined to transform and 

vern’ religion. Culture the end, religion 
the means. But there are things which, 
because they are ultimate ends in them- 
selves, refuse to be employed as means, and 
if attempted to be so employed, lose their 
essential character. Religion is one, and 
the foremost of these things. Obedience, 
conformity of the finite and imperfect will 
of man to the infinite and perfect will 
of God, this, which is the essence of reli- 
gion, is anend in itself, the highest end which 
we can think of; and it cannot be sought 
as a means to an ulterior end without be- 
ing at once destroyed. This is an end, or 
rather the end.in itself, to which culture and 
all other ends are only means. And here 
in culture, as we saw in pleasure, the great 
ethic law will be found to hold, that the 
abandoning of it as an end, in obedience to 
a higher, more supreme end, will be made 
the very condition of securing it. Stretch 
the idea of culture and of the perfection it 
aims at wide as you will—and Mr. Arnold 
has widened and deepened it to the, utmost 
— you cannot, while you make it your last 


e | end, rise clear of the original self-reference 


that lies at its root; this you cannot get 
rid of, unless you go out of culture, and be- 
yond it, abandoning it as the end, and 
sinking it into what it really is —a means, 
though perhaps the highest means, towards 
full and perfect duty. No one ever really 
became beautiful by aiming at beauty. 
Beauty comes, we scarce know how, as an 
emanation from deeper sources than itself. 
If culture, or rather the ends of culture — 
sweetness and light—are to be healthy 
natural growths, they must come uncon- 
sciously, as results of conformity to the will 
of God, sought not for any end but itself. 
On the other hand, culture, making its own 
idea of perfection the end and religion the 
means, would degenerate into an unhealthy 
artificial plant, open to the charges urged 
against it by its enemies. 

But it will be said; Have not religious 
agencies of all kinds been — at work 
for the last three centuries, and behold the 
result! In the warmest advocates of re- 
ligion, bitterness and division ; in the great 
mass of the thriving classes, rawness, nar- 
rownesa, vulgarity ; in the lowest portion, 
barbarism and profanity. Has not the re- 
ligious idea been tried to the uttermost, 
and found wanting ? Intensity to the ut- 
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termost ‘ the dissidence of dissent, and the 
Protestanism of the Protestant religion,’ 
will this cure the inherent Philistinism of 
our people, achieve the ends which culture 
longs for? No one can pretend that the 
religious organizations, as they now are, 
have done this, or are on the way to do it 
So much is their spiritual strength spent in 
enforcing sectarian and divisive ideas. 
Sectarianism, whatever else it may have 
done, has certainly not promoted the har- 
monious expansions of human nature which 
Mr. Arnold aims at. But there are signs 
enough that its day is waning. On all 
sides we see the new wine — a purer Chris- 
tian spirit, new and strong as ever, ready 
to burst the old bottles, if only new ones 
were at hand to preserve it. Amid all our 
narrowness, and limitations, and contradic- 
tions, is not the horizon visibly widening 
around us? And as it widens, and as 
social philosophies one af-er another try to 
keep pace with it, and fail, the adaptation 
of Christ to fill the hearts of all men indi- 
vidually, and the necessity of Him to be- 
come the cementing bond of renewed hu- 
manity, will become more than ever ap- 
parent. In subservience to Him 


ready for it to do, if it only understand its 
true calling, to be the minister of a faith 
higher than itself. As an instrumentality 
of this kind, culture may become a most 
beneficent power, probably the power most 
needed in thisage. But it must be as means, 
not as end; as servant, not as master. 

We have attempted to show, as far as our 
space allowed, how a new and more vital 
torce is imported into morality, if we can 
regard the abstract moral law of ethical 
science as absorbed into the All-righteous, 
All-loving Personal Will which Christianity 
reveals. In doing so we have touched, and 
that very imperfectly, we are well aware, 
but one side of a many-sided, indeed of an 
exhaustless, problem. When man’s natural 
moral sentiments are confronted with the 
Christian revelation, many other questions 
arise, some of them more fundamental, 
though none perhaps more practical, than 
the one here discussed. Of these fanda- 


is the | 
right place for culture. Large service lies | 
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elaims to be universal, must mainly make 
its appeal. Else man has no internal s‘and- 
ard at all by which to try any religion 
which claims to be received ; and on purely 
external grounds, it is conceivable that a 
religion, teaching immorality, might have 
much to say for itself. Christianity, at first, 
though it came with other evidence besides 
the moral, yet rested its claim mainly on 
the moral ground, and must do so more and 
more, as man’s moral perceptions, through 
its agency, along with other agencies at 
work, become, age by age, deeper and 
er. 

The appeal to a power of judging in man 
is made in many different forms by our 
Lord Himself :—‘ Why even of yourselves 
jadge ye not what is right ?’ St. Paul, too, 
says that he strove in all he taught to com- 
mend himself to every man’s conscience. 
And the more either individuals or the race 
advance in spiritual intelligence, the more 
readily will » respond to this appeal in 
preference to all others. Morality and 
Christianity have, for eizhteen centuries, 
acted and reacted on each other, the out- 
ward teaching quickening the inward per- 
ceptions, and these, when quickened, puri- 
fying men’s apprehensions of the outward 
truth. And P< two have become so in- 
terwoven that we believe it to be now im- 
p ssible to separate them in the moral con- 
sciousness of mankind, and to say, this was 
drawn from the one source, and that from 
the other. Christianity, from the first, ap- 
pealing partly to men’s natural desire to es- 
cape from the dreaded consequences of sin, 
partly to the moral longing for righteous- 
ness, never wholly dead in the race, has, 
through this mingling of prudential and 
moral motives, elevated the best of mankind, 
and made their moral perceptions what 
they now are. And these moral perceptions, 


+ thus refined, react on the objective religion, 


and require ever more stringently that the 
truths presented by it shall be not only mor- 
al, that is, conformable to all that is purest 
and best in man, but that they shall comple- 
ment this, strengthen, elevate it. They re- 
quire not only that nothing which is un- 
mora] shall be taught as true of God and 


mental inquiries one of the foremost is, how | His dealings with man, but that all which is 


far man naturally possesses within himself 
certain moral sentiments which serve as 
criteria by which the truth of a revelation 
may be judged. On this grave question 
we cannot even enter at the close of this 
long discussion. Only we would remark, 
that the moral nature in man must be that 
to which any objective religion, which 











taught converning Him shall be in the high- 
est conceivable degree righteous, shall be 
such as to lav hold of and to cherish what- 
ever susceptibility of righteousness there is 
in man, and carry it on to perfection. This 
is so obvious that it seems a truism. It is 
so readily assented to that no one would 
think of denyiag it when stated in this gen- 
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eral way. Yet itis painful to think how 
much and how persistently it has often been 
lost sight of in popular religious teaching, 
and with how disastrous consequences. We 
are quite aware of the difficulties which this 
principle has to meet when turned on cer- 
tain points in the elder and more rudimen- 
tarv forms of revelation. To solve these 
fairly would require a combination of moral 
and historical insight, with various kinds of 
knowledge, such as few possess. But when 
this principle is applied to the latest and 
completed revelation, Christianity can meet 
its requirements in their most exacting form. 
If precept or truth can elevate, what height 
of morality can be conceived which shall 
not find its complement in such precepts as 
this — ‘ Be ye perfect, even as your Father 
in heaven is perfect ’? or in such announce- 
ments as these,—*‘ God is love;’ ‘God is 
light, and in Him is no darkness at all’? 
Indeed it is only when the inner moral eye 
has been clarified that the meaning of these 
statements comes out at all, and evermore 
as the moral nature rises these great-truths 
rise above it infinitely. And if it be said 
that after all these are but general an- 
nouncements, void of content, and we still 
need to know what perfection, light, love, 
are, then there remains our Lord’s own life, 
with His teaching, actions, character, to fill 
these general words with concrete meaning 
aud substance. 

It were well that those who have to teach 
religion should consider these matters more 
closely, — make a study more searching than 
is commonly made of what there is moral in 
man, — what this longs for, with what alone it 
will be satisfied. The most thoughtful teach- 
ers know this, know that for want of thus meet- 
ing the moral needs of men, — thus grappling 
with the higher moral side of questions, — 
there is danger lest the purest morality of 
modern time part company with the re- 
ceived religion. Men who are to teach 
cannot see too clearly, or seize too firmly the 
distinction between that which is really 
moral and that which is merely prudential 
in man; and though they may not al- 
together pass over notions drawn from the 
latter region, on the former mainly they 
must throw themselves, to it must be their 
chief appeal. They must cease to be con- 
tent if they can raise men merely to the 


prudential level of a desire for safety, they 
must feel that their work is hardly begun 
till those they teach have come to desire 





righteousness for the love of itself. They 
must cease to meet moral yearnings by 
un-moral doctrines or expedients, — for 
bread giving men a stone. They must 
keep steadily before them that nothing can 
meypemee satisfy the moral being in man 

ut something not less, but more moral 
more spiritual than itself. They must feel 
themselves and make others feel, that in the 
Divine economy, though there is much 
which is mysterious, there is nothing which 
is not even now supremely moral, and 
which will not at last be clearly seen to be 
so. In ceasing to use so exclusively the 
weapons of merely earthly, and wielding 
more confidently those of pure spiritual, 
temper, they need not fear that the old 
armory of Christianity will fail them. In 
the old words, the old truths, the old facts, 
more vitally and spiritually apprehended, 
because brought closer to the moral heart 
of man, they will find all they need. This 
close contact between Christian truths and 
the highest moral sentiment of the time, 
while it vitalizes and makes real the former, 
will react no less powerfully on the latter. 
There is no moral truth which is not 
deepened when seen in the light of eternity 
and of God. That which, regarded from 
the side of man, is felt merely as a yielding 
to his own sensual nature, when seen from 
the side of God as disobedience to a loving 
and righteous will, to which he owes every- 
thing, is deepened into a sense of sin. 
Character which, when regarded from a 
merely moral point of view, almost inevit- 
ably becomes a building up from our own 
internal resources, takes altogether another 
aspect when it is seen that what a man 
really is in the last resort is determined b 
the relation in which he stands to 
Then it comes to be felt that the rightness 
men seareh for cannot be self-evolved from 
within, that they must cease from attempt- 
ing this, must go beyond self, must fall back 
on a simple receptivity, receiving the right- 
ness and the right-making power which 
they have not in themselves, from out of the 
great reservoir of righteousness which is in 
God. Only on thus falling back on God, 
and feeling himself to be as of every other 
thing, so of righteousness, a recipient, is a 
man truly rightened. Thus the last moral 
craving and the first upward look of religion 

ree in one, — ‘ A man can receive nothing 
except it be given him from above.’ 
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CHAPTER LXXI. of it ; and the bright French silk neckerchief 
(his last gift) hung over the looking-glass ; 
THE BARREN, BARREN SHORE ! and her Prayer-book and Bible were set on 


; . the chest of drawers, with wild flowers dry- 
Ir was twilight, dreary, drizzling, cloudy | ing between their leaves, gathered in their 
twilight, such as we sometimes endure with | pleasant walk the last Sunday, when she 
a sort of impatient sadness, even when Rad persuaded him to go to church; that 
there is no cause for grief, — a twilight that | Sunday when her father had shaken hands 
dulls our spirits as it sinks over the leaden| with him for the first time, and even her 
sea. Colour gone, — light gone, — warmth | mother had asked bim if he would stay to 
gone, — all silent, and wet, and cold. The} tea. That happy quiet Sunday! 
wind, low and hushed, comin in little fit-| And Mary wept and prayed, and wept 
ful gusts round the rocks and hollow caves ;| again, going through that phase of bitter 
me of weak vapour; no freshness; no| anguish known to more hearts than hers ; 
wildness in the blast; as if great Nature | the lament for one whose death is lamented 


were, in the words of Shakspeare, — by no one else; the lament for one thought 
, by others unworthy, but on whom we our- 
“ In all her functions weary of herself.” selves pinned many a hope. Unshared was 


the grief of her patient heart. She knew 
The tiny lodgings and cottages by the sea| that her father and mother were sitting 
were beginning to darken. One after one | downstairs talking over the matter in whis- 
the glimmering lights went out. The terri- pers; sorry for their young daughter; but 
fied old washerwoman pulled down her | not sorry —rather relieved —that by this 
sleeves over her bare arms, and looked | stroke of destiny her imprudent love was 
round with a shudder at the scoured and’ brought to a close. So she wept, and made 
mopped floor of her dwelling, before she | her moan, till, at her tiny lattice window 
sat down to supper with two gaping friends | also, the light was put out that made one of 
who had dropped in to keep her company | the sparks on the land above the shore, — 
after the awful event of the day. Lady | went out, and told no tale of the hopes ex- 
Charlotte was recovering from repeated tinguished within, or that a poor simple 
hys erics in the “ pastoral cottage” covered | irl lay sobbing herself to sleep in the 
with roses and honeysuckles, and eden | dese that succeeded. 
her head on Gertrude’s shoulder was watch- But on the long cold stretch of the sea- 
ing, with something like a returning smile, | shore stood one who neither wept, nor rest- 
the energetic attempts of Neil to make tea! ed, nor slept. Ailie was there ! 
and wait on her and his mother. Faraway,| Her head was uncovered to the drizzling 
at the police-station, quivered the gas-light| rain. Her boa, twisted round her slender 
over the door, and with a ghastly brilliancy | throat, was clutched at from time to time 
shone on the closed shutters of the room| with restless fingers, as the light puffs of 
where the murdered smuggler’s corpse was | wind waved the dangling ends of the fur. 
lying, waiting for evidence and coroner’s| She was shivering, less with cold than in- 
inquest, and some one to own and identify | tense nervous excitement ; alternately mov- 
him, and to take some sort of interest in | ing swiftly and pausing, more cat-like than 
this sudden destruction of a man in the} ever in the dim sad light. 

rime of life and life’s energies. And duly,| More cat-likethan ever! At one moment 
y and by, muffled in a shawl — ashamed | she would scud swiftly over the damp sands 
of her love, of his fate, of’the brawl with | with soundless footsteps, and be lost behind 
some unknown ruffian, his companion in a| the cliff; then with slow, stealthy, deliber- 
lawless trade which her father had disap- | ate pace, she would emerge, advance a few 
roved and which had now cost him his! yards, and stop: motionless and watchful, 
ife— came the decent farmer’s daughter, | yet watching nothing: looking over the sea 
the Mary of his obscure love-story, to sob,|— the objectless, grey, low line of the un- 
and sigh, and drop short agitated curtsies | dulating sea— with a fixed stare; her eyes 
when questioned by the sergeant of police, | gleaming in the faint light; her spare fig- 
and admit that it was some one she knew;| ure making a sort of shadowy column be- 
some one to whose identity “all at home ” | tween sand and sky. And thus she would 
could speak. And then she went back to remain till, all of a sudden, the spirit of 
the quiet farm and her parents, and back swift scudding would awake in her again, 
to her little lonely room, where her half-| and send her flitting along the shore with 
made wedding gown lay neatly folded, with | such rapidity that the eye lost her, and only 
thread, scissors, and needle-book on the top | became conscious of her reappearance when 
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again the stealthy pace, the objectless pause, 
the long stare at nothing visible, the slight 
gesture of the governing hand that would 
fain keep the boa from imitating the move- 
ments of animal life when stirred by the 
capricious air, broke the monotony, and 
gave something of a less visionary nature 
to her presence on the gloomy sands. 

Oh! very dismal and barren of all hope 
was that shore to the eyes of Alice Ross. 
She might recross the sea in that light sail- 
ing-boat which had borne her from France ; 
she might put countries and continents be- 
tween her and her native land; but across 
the gulf of black thoughts, across the ocean 
tinged with blood, across the disturbed bil- 
lows of rage and confusion which tossed 
her soul, never more could she be steered 
to any quiet haven. Nevermore! 

Nor was she dreaming of quiet; nor de- 
sirous of peace; nor pitying any of the 
actors or sufferers in the strange tragedy of 
the morning except herself; nor yearning 
to blot out all that had occurred that day 
like a bad dream. Active, restless, full of 
the supple energy of the animal she so 
closely resembled ; sharp and feverish were 
the workings of her busy brain. 

Ailie was not thinking of the terrible 

ast; she was planning a terrible future. 

he was thinking of James Frere ; not as 
a false lover, a common swindler, a murder- 
er amenable to the laws of hiscountry. No, 
no; none of these things. She was think- 
ing of him solely as her PREY. 

e had had many a narrow escape, but 
this time his fate shall doom him. He shall 
not escape AILIE ! 

Woe to the man who is loved with the 
passion that has neither tenderness nor af- 
fection to soften it! who is loved not for 
his own sake, but for the selfish sake of the 
woman who has mated with him! The 
opposite of that love is hate. The serpent 
hatched from the Egyptian warmth of that 
sterile soil is vengeance. Pity and regret 
and the sad quiet partings of a humbled 
heart, the cumitenelte and fiery sense of 
wrong quenched and conquered by a flood 
of better and holier feelings, all these things 
aré unknown to such women. Their im- 

ulse is to slay Jason’s children to punish 
| onl They fulfil the scriptural maledic- 
tion which says, “ Cursed be their anger, 
for it was fierce ; and their wrath for it was 
cruel.” 

Ailie thought over the links that had 
bound her to Frere, and all that she had 
said, done, and suffered, till a delirium of 
wild revenge thrilled her brain. 

“ Don’t be affected.” “ You knew it.” 
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“ Nonsense.” These were the words of in- 
sult he had tossed at her before that other 
woman, the “ Anita,” he had recognised ! 
Words spoken, no doubt, to deceive that 
Creole wife; perhaps to pave the way for 
reconciliation with her. She was rich; she 
had boasted of her riches. Every thing 
over which Alice Ross had power as her 
own property, she had lent or given to 
James Frere. The Creole had said that 
her father was dead ; and she was rich, and 
so had come to England. What though 
she had spoken an iy at that first meet- 
ing? Frere would have power to soften 
her. He had fled, but it was not clear that 
he knew that he had killed the man he struck 
at: it was not clear that he knew he was a 
murderer. Where would he flee to? that 
was the question. All his haunts, his tricks 
of disguise and hiding, his fox-like, craftily- 
contrived holes, his means of evading and 
eluding, his daring ways and cunning de- 
vices, were they not known to Alice? Had 
he not himself revealed and boasted of 
them in the days of their “ love” ? 

Only one thing for ever marked him ; the 
sear on his cruel right hand. 

Yes, he was marked. She was glad of 
that. That would help others to track him, 
—others not so well acquainted with his 
manifold contrivances. Sheremembered the 
first day she had ever noticed that scar; 
the day the Dowager Clochnaben had asked 
him to sketch some architectural improve- 
ments for her grim castle. 

She saw him now, as in avision ; saw him 
—as she stood with the drizzling rain 
damp on her hair, and the leaden sea cold 
and sad at her feet —seated in the great 
room at Clochnaben, with all its stately 
old furniture, its huge comfortable grate, 
full of pine-logs burning with a scented 
odour, its heavy shining table on which lay 
the maps, and heey and the slanting port- 
folio with blood-red strings from which he 
took the etchings he had made. She saw 
his smile once more; that smile when their 
eyes met; THE smile that told her there 
was more in the soul of that wanderm 
preacher than was taught by his scriptura 
texts; and yet she had liked him the better 
for it, and welcomed with a thrill of passion 
that irregular and intelligent face as her 
ideal of male beauty. She saw his hand 
— that scarred, that forging hand — with 
its light firm touch, and pencil of power, 
busy in its task that harmless night. She 
saw it raised and bleeding in the blue lake 
by the hut, when he dived for Eusebia’s 
bracelet, and Guiseppe had recognised him 
and exclaimed against bim. 
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And lastly, in the rapid magic lantern of| that sign of wakeful life disappeared, — 
her shifting visions, she saw him lying in | and all along the coast was dark. 
the Highland cottage, simulating to the| The damp drizzle.and weak gusty wind 
simple and pious minister the woes of a/ of the evening, gradually rose to wild beat- 
blind beggar, and cunningly obtaining his | ing rain and wilder storm. The sea rose 
assistance and charitable recommendation. | and the tempest howled. Undermanned 
She saw the low sunshine gleam in on the | and overladen merchant-vessels — whose 
tartan quilt of the lowly bed as she sat by ‘owners had to think twice before paying 
him, illumining the edge of the bed-frame, | port dues — lost spars and sails, and drove 
polished and worn by age, the dark —- \regretfully past havens of refuge; and 
check of the quilt, and the forger’s hand, {| prouder ships rode out the blast, or tcok 
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as he held Gertrude’s and Kenneth’'s letters, 
steadily gazing at the writing with those 
eyes supposed to be filmed in darkness, 
preparatory to exerting once again those 
skilful fingers in their power of imitative 
art, for the satisfaction of a base revenge 
on the innocent. 

That hand; that thin scarred hand! 


shelter where best they might. 

But through the storm, as through the 
‘calm, Ailie’s fearless eyés watched the 
| darkness ; and with a fierce compression of 
her fingers she muttered every now and 
then, — “ He shall be hunted down, hunted 
down !” 

Long she pondered where to begin the 








Clear as the awful image of warning that feline watch and pitiless chase. He would 
came out and wrote on the walls of a pal- not surely go back to France? St. Malo 
ace —“ Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin,” | was the haunt of the smuggling companions 
she saw it rise between her and the sullen; he had lately consorted with. Would he 
sky and cold grey sea that dim and dreary | go to Jersey? It was too small for hiding, 
evening. And, as all the passing dreams of and too probable a place for the searching 
her mind faded and vanished, the swift | visit of the police. He would go to London ! 
scudding movement returned to her limbs, | In that vast struggling hive, with its eternal 
and flit, flit, flit, went Alice; over the| murmur of a working, striving, occupied 
sands, and round the rocks, and up the! population, any one might hide and be for- 
cliff, and along the narrow pathway; no gotten. He would surely go to London. 
sound in her footfall, only in the click of; And Ailie made her slender package, and 
the little painted wicket-gate at the garden | was off at dawn of day, having paid the 
of the inn where she and Frere had passed | bill to her nervous landlady before the tardy 
the preceding night. inquiries of the police as to the young for- 
There she paused, and passed in with eign woman who was seen with the murderer 
slackened and furtive tread; looking up at the day before — and whose place of lodg- 
the window of her own room, where a aht ‘ing had only just been made out — dis- 
was still burning. And gathering her dress, turbed the small household, filled the tap- 
more closely round her to escape the wet,| room with sinister agitation, and set the 
—which dripped from the late autumn | hostess herself off in tearful protestations of 
roses and trickled down the cairn-like heaps | the extreme respectability of her house, 
of huge flints with conch-shells set about into which, if her account might be trusted, 
them which formed the chief ornantent of no foot had ever passed that might not have 
that circumscribed Eden, — she felt, at last, walked in equal procession with the holiest 
all the chill which busy thought had dead- of saints and martyrs. 
ened as yet to her senses. ~ To London, then, went Ailie, and set her 
So, answering in the negative the ques- catlike watch at many a ruined hole, and 
tion of the sleepy servant-girl, if she would saw the walls placarded here and there 
“take something ” before she went to bed, with the great words MurpEer and Re- 
she stole shivering upstairs to rest. | WARD, and read in various papers the vari- 
And there — in the very chamber where ously abridged accounts of the event, — the 
he of the scarred hand had g in security | long details in L/oyd’s; the brief notice in 


the night betore —did Ailie lay her head ‘the Morning Post; the s:ern methodic ac- 


on her pillow, resolved that he should die | count in the Daily Telegraph; the tiny cor- 
an ignominious death “ by the laws of his | ner devoted to “Murder in the Isle of 
country.” No more meeting with “ Anita ;” Wight,” in the superb and overflowing 
no more insult to Ailie ; but death — death | Times. 

And still, as she eead, the hunger of her 
starved revenge grew keener, and through 
the streets she knew of old to be his haunts 


—<death — and disgrace. | 
The lingering light at her chamber-win- | 
dow burnt long and low ; but at length even 
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she flitted in the dim foggy evenings, as she 
had flitted over the sea sands; her eyes di- 
lating sometimes as she followed with fur- 
tive step a figure resembling Frere’s to the 
door of some low lodging in court or alley, 
only to close, with an exasperated moan of 
impatience and disappointment, as she slunk 
back from the aspect of a stranger. 

Pains thrown away ; calculations shrewd 
in vain; for Frere — that man of shifts and 
expedients — knew too well that the safe 
thing to do under such circumstances is the 
one thing you are expected not todo; and, 
while furtive Ailie was prowling wearily 
through bye-streets and round foggy corners 
between the Strand and the river, he was 
sitting fearlessly in gay French theatres and 
French cafés — his black hair curled and 
perfumed — dining well and enjoying him- 
self; “ waiting for remittances from Mad- 
rid;” and getting all current expenses 
meanwhile lavishly provided for by a young 
lordling setting out on his first independent 


tour, whom he had amused and looked afier | 


during a very rough and sick passage to 
Havre, and who had already decided that 
he was “ the pleasantest fellow upon earth,” 
— expressing a hope that (as soon as those 
remittances should arrive) they might join 
purses and travel together over the con- 
tinent. 

And James Frere spoke his thanks and 
made conversation, in very pretty broken 
English; for he was a Spanish hidalgo for 


the nonce, just returned from Mexico. And | 
be 


a gentleman’s linen may certainl 
marked “ J. F.” whose name is not James 
Frere, but Marquis José de los Frios. 

So Ailie wandered in vain. The streets, 
like the sands, were barren; and the tide 
of human events washed sluggishly back- 
wards and forwards over the sunken wreck 
of her life, but brought nothing to the sur- 
face. 


CHAPTER LXXII. 
GERTRUDE MADE JEALOUS. 


Tue horror with which Lady Charlotte 
was seized at the idea of any further resi- 
dence in the pastoral cottage, ‘‘where you 
see, my darling Gertie, we might evidently 
any day be most likely murdered in our 
beds,” was so great, that there was no con- 
testing the advisability of removal; and 
their preparations for departure were ac- 


cordingly made with as close an imitation 
of Ailie’s haste as the 
of objects to be remove 


grin multiplicity 


rendered possible. , 
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Biting the end of her long ringlet, and 
trembling very visibly, Lady Charlotte sat 
watching each successive trunk and carton 
corded and directed to her town address ; 
smiling nervously at their lids, and repeat- 
_ ing to her maid, “ You see, Sansonnet, Lon- 
don is such a nice safe place — so safe and 
nice. I’m sure I wish we were there! So 
very safe; so many policemen, and houses, 
you know, on each side of one, and no back 
doors — only the area. These pastoral 
places are dreadfully dangerous. Dear me! 
Only to think of what I’ve gone through ! 
| And it might have been.any of us! You 
/can’t tell what that sort of man will do. 
| It’s a mercy he didn’t take it into his head 

to stab us all round. And he isn’t caught 
yet; you know they couldn't catch him, 
which indeed is all for the best; | mean 
| that if they had laid hold of him, of course 
he would have killed them all. So the 
“sooner we get to London the better. But 
now don’t get flurried, Sansonnet; you 
are crushing down that white crape hat 
, with bluets most dreadfully : just lift the lid. 
You may have the bonnet, for yourself that 
I wore that day. I shall riever be able to 
look at it again. So horrid. Oh, dear me! 
Do be as quick as you can, my good San- 
sonnet, and let us get into safety. I never, 
never will leave London again. It was Mr. 
Boyd’s idea — not mine in the least. And 
he said it would do my daughter so much 
| good, and I ask you if it has done her 
any good at all? Certainly not; only 
these clever men are so wilful and obstinate. 
You never can get Mr. Boyd to have any 
opinion but his own; a little of his mother 
in him; a little of his mother. Obstinate, 
| you know. And now see what has come of 
it! Murder has been done, and Gertrude 
| not a bit the better. I’m quite glad to get 
away, and I shall write to Mr. Boyd and tell 
him so, Horrid! And my darling Gertie 
so patient too, and quite anxious we should 
start. I shall certainly write and show Mr. 
Boyd how wrong he was to advise us to 
come. Now, Sansonnet, do shut the basket 
trunk! You can iron the dresses you know 
when we get to town, if they are a little 
crushed. Anything is better than staying 
among robbers and murderers — anything !” 

And so the fragile lady chattered ner- 
vously on; and never gave her ringlet any 
rest till she sat on the deck of the steamer 
for Southampton, with her pretty little 
fringed parasol held carefully over one of 
the bonnets that had not been present at the 
murder, smiling at every one and at every 
thing, and repeating from time to time, * [ 
feel so safe, going back, you know, dear 
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Gertie, don’t you feel safe and comfortable ? 
And dear Neil, — I’m sure even he is glad 
to be safe, though of course he was sorry to 
leave his boat and those horrid gulls. But 
he is to stuff two of the gulls, and they will 
be very pretty in the dining-room. They 
won't make that screaming either, after 
they are stuffed. He, he, he!” 

And Lady Charlotte gave a little merry 
tittering laugh after the last observation, for 
she was under the impression that she had 
made a jest; and she felt besides altogether 
glad and in spirits at escaping thus with life 
and limb from the dangers of pastoral retire- 
ment. 

But nothing could make Gertrude Ross 
feel glad or in spirits. Day by day her 
melancholy deepened. Day by day her 
health failed. More beautifnl than she had 
been in early girlhood, her beauty was yet 
further increased by a transparency of com- | 
plexion and hectic colour which began now 
to be habitual. 

Her mother saw it with alarm. With 
alarm she listened to the evasive answers of 
the physician in attendance; answers eva- 
sive and unsatisfactory even to her simple 
mind, sharpened on this one subject alike 
by affection and experience. And consol- 
ing friends — careless or unconscious of the 
suffering and fright consequent on their 
words —told her they “ feared dear Lady 
Ross was going in the same way her father 
had gone before her;” and that they had 
known many instances of rapid decline in 
persons who had been made “ anxious and 
uncomfortable,” “ when the taint was in the 
constitution, my dear.” 

And out of the letters of reproach, a 
peal, and confused explanation, which Lady 
Charlotte kept inditing to Vienna, as if 
Lorimer Boyd was in lieu of Providence, 
and could keep her daughter alive and well 
if he only chose to take sufficient pains in 
the matter, came at last a tender counter- 
reproach from Lorimer himself; complain- 
ing of a certain reticence in Gertrude’s let- 
ters to him, giving so little account of her 
own feelings or state of health. 

And out of that again a nervous, repressed 
yet anguished answer’from poor Gertrude, 
not absolutely saying, but implying, that he 
could not understand het state of mind. 
That he, without those dear and intimate | 
ties which were hers (and yet not hers) | 
could not be expected to comprehend that 
her heart was torn up by the roots, and 
that she seemed to herself to be notso much 
dying, as already dead, in some respects, — 
dead to all interest in usual things, — and 





sad, even about her deepest interest, her 


- 
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one source of joy and consolation, — her 
adored Neil. And then came from Lori- 
mer a letter so passionate that the col- 
our flushed to Gertrude’s temples as she 
read it ; scarcely recognizing, in its impetu- 
ous burst, the grave, grim, caustic friend, 
whose reticence on such subjects had al- 
ways seemed to be far greater than her 
own. 

“You think then, dear Gertrude (for 
there is no other possible translation of your 
letter), that there are bounds to my sympa- 
thy for you,— that, in vulgar parlance, I 
cannot understand you? You have put 
it gently, carefully, sweetly. Where there 
is regard (less regard than that which I 
trust you feel for me, yourold friend, and 
your father’s friend), we do all of us en- 
deavour as it were to shelter our thouchts 
in soft words ; even to those whose intimacy 
with us enables them to fling away that vel- 
vet scabbard, and leave the thoughts as 
bare, sharp, and wounding, as before they 
were slipped into their useless covering. 
The scabbard is worn in vain for me ! 

“You are mistaken, dear Gertrude. 
Dear child of the man I loved before vou 
grew to lovely womanhood, you are mistak- 
en. I feel and know all you imagine must 
be unknown to me. D> you think J have 
lived till now, and never loved? Do you 
think I have not also experienced how diffi- 
cult it is to bend one’s mind even to whole- 
some hopes, before the hourglass of sorrow 
is well turned, or its sand has begun to fall ? 
that Ido not know how miserablé %*thing 
it is to struggle with the clinging thought 
that one might yet be blest with reconciling 
love, instead of being able to give a per- 
son up utterly? The difference between 
death and imprisonment! The one a pro- 
longed torture, the other only a merciful 
blow. Do you think I am unacquainted 
with that sensation of utter indifference to 
all subjects and events which bear no rela- 
tion to the object painfully beloved ? with 
that consciousness, that, or aught we care, 
the earth might crumble with all upon it, 
as long as standing-room was left for two ? 
I know that love! I know the power that 
makes all other vexations seem like the 
raving of a far-off storm to one that sits 
safely sheltered, — the power that can build, 
as it were, round the human heart walls so 
massive that the indistinct thing is the thun- 
der of the world’s tempests, while near and 
dear and sweetly audible sounds the voice 
whose low music thrills every pulse of our 
being. 

* Ny dear Gertrude, do not doubt me. 
You are so much to me !—even as we are, 
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—that my life would be barren but for the 
belief that I am something to you. Do not 
write me letters reserved in their sorrow 
and their fears. They make me feel like a 
miserable alien. I call to you at such times, 
but there is no echo. I look for you, but I 
cannot find you. Tell mé you think you 
are dying, tell me your heart is breaking 
for this miserable madness our ever dear 
Douglas (which one day must have an end) ; 
but do notexile me from your confidence, 
and bid me stand — after so many years of 
intimate companionship, — far off, among 
the group of common friends, who are left 
to conjecture your sufferings, and ask news 
of you in vain.” 

When Lorimer Boyd had despatched his 
letter, he would have given much to rewrite 
it. Especially he regretted, yea, was in- 
wardly stung by the memory of the phrase, 
“ even as we are.” Would she take it as an 
allusion to his concealed love for her? 
Would she notice it, not in words, but by a 
yet further evidence of reserve in her cor- 
respondence ? He stood, grim and gloomy, 
looking over the Bastei on the dotted dwell- 
ings of the Viennese suburbs, ashamed, and 
angry ‘with himself. 
importunate and distasteful ? 
so much, only to produce estrangement be- 
tween them instead of increased confidence ? 
Ah! idiot that he had been to pass the 
boundary line he had set to himself for many 
a long year, and change from the tone of 
habitual gravity or persiflage, to plunge into 
passionate phrases that; might draw down 
en him a repulse, however gently given. 

He tormented himself needlessly. Ten- 
der, and soft, and thankful, were all the 
words of Gertrude’s answer. Tender, and 
utterly unconscious! One timid sentence 
— expressive of a certain degree of sur 





| 
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enthusiasms. Common topics, passing jests, 
indifferent discussions, again filled the many 
pages that travelled from the distant chancel- 
erve to the white hand that broke the seal 
so languidly, and the sweet eyes whose lids 
grew heavier each succeeding day. 

He strove to interest and amuse; to jest 
with her, as men will do (and women too) 
who feel that they have been on the verge 
of a dangerous confession of an attachment 
that never can prosper, or which never 
should have been avowed. 

* Vienna is very dull,” he said, “so at 
least Iam told. It is at all events very 
empty. I think of wearing a coat of skins 
om a conical cap, such as Robinson Crusoe 
is represented in; and going about with a 
poll parrot on my finger, looking for a foot- 
print in the Prater or public drive. Mrs. 
Cregan was here for a short time with her 
pretty daughter; the mother the most a'l- 
mired of the two. Though, indeed, a fair 
beauty of Viennese society (with a most 
German wealth of hair) insisted that the 
luxuriant brown plaits of the English 
stranger were ‘ postiches.’” But going to 
the opera a little hurried and dishevel!ed 


Would his letter seem | was considered tantamount to having walked 
Had he said | over redhot ploughshares, and Mrs. Cregan 


came off triumphant and completely cleared. 
The opera is my scle pleasure! You know 
how I love music; and, though the voices 
sound thin aiter the full-throated bubbling 
richness of Italian singing, these people are 
on the whole better musicians. 

“ A backward people, too. We had an 
alarm of fire the other night, and a pro‘i- 
gious ‘incendie’ it turned out to be. A 
whole convent burned down. Any thing 
worse than the arrangements for getting 
water on such an occasion, it is impossible 
to conceive. Here, with the Donau carry- 


prise that any one he had “ honoured with | ing the Danube into the heart of Vienna, 
his love” should have tailed to respond — | it was brought in barrels such asserve to lay 
he found there ; and one simple allusion to! the dust in other cities. The fright of the 


the very phrase he had almost cursed him- 
self for writing: that “even as we are,” 


crowd was extreme; and the rushing about 
of water-carts and engines, with men stand- 


which had been such a burden of hut lead ing up in them, holding immense pine 
in his thoughts. She took that phrase to | torches, scattering sparks an‘ flakes of fire 
mean the. distance that separated them as’ as if handing about samples of the destruc- 
contrasted with their constant companion- tion going on wholesale, made a picture 
ship in former days; and promised to tell very strange, and not very edifying to my 
him all, “even as if we were sitting consult- | unaccustomed eye. 


ing together, as in the old happy days, in 


| 
| 


“| heard an interesting anecdote at the 


the pretty room of the Villa Mandérlo, how Hospital for the Insane. A poor young 
best to spare Sir Douglas pain about Ken- lady there, quite mad, but gentle (mad* for 


neth.” 


being forsaken,’ as her attendant assured 


And Lorimer, relieved and half-satisfied,: me), had yet so much of rational system 


fell back on his old style of a teeny 
and spake no more of pining love or wild 
LIVING AGE. 
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| 


left in her bewildered brain, that she regu- 
larly and daily taught the child of one of 
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the keepers to write and read,* and heard 
her lessons with the most methodical care. 
I was much touched by the story; that wan- 
dering mind, unfit to associate with grown- 
up people, still keeping so far in advance 
as to be of use to an ignorant child; shut 
out too, from usual companionship on earth, 
and (according to our views) irresponsible 
for her actions in the eye of Heaven, yet 
able to train another mind in some degree 
to knowledge and duty. 

“ ] will tell you nothing more to day ; but 
you are to tell me all about yourself and 
your health. Axtt,—or I shall write and 
complain to Lady Charlotte, who always 
writes and complains to me when you are 
not well, till she has almost brought me to 
think it somehow my fault when you cough 
or have bad headaches. _ 

“ Yours ever, 


“ LORIMER Boyp.” 


And in the process of their “ infamous 
correspondence,” as Lady Clochnaben had 
termed this interchange of letters, Gertrude 
did struggle to tell him all, — all that she felt 
or feared for hereelf, for Neil, for her gentle 
little mother, and much of what she felt and 
feared about Sir Douglas. 

Only one thing Gertrude kept buried in 
her heart, and yet it was the bitterest pang 
of all. She had grown jealous. A new 
miserable pain had risen like a flickering 
tongue of fire, and seared where it touched. 

Sir Douglas had been ill, very unwell in- 
deed : the hardships that were trying so many 
fine constitutions round him, and were borne 
so bravely by all, told on a frame stricken by 
anxiety and vexation. His eyes, tov, had 
suffered. He had scarcely been able to read 
or write for some time. In this condition 
he had, he said, received much kindness from 
one of the officers’ wives who had come out to 
join her husband. He did not say much of 
this lady, except that she sang to him She 
“ had one of the sweetest voices he had ever 
heard,” and had written some of his letters 
for him. 

Human nature is human nature, and, 
dreadful as it used to be to Gertrude to think 
of her husband lonely in his sadness and 
suffering, it was more dreadful still to dwell 
on the picture thus conjured up of his being 
tended, consoled, charmed, by another. 

All day long, and in her mournful dreams, 
Gertrude’s feverish imagination dwelt on the 
circumstances. What was she like, this rival 


* A fact. 
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d 
e young and fair. 
Voices fade, like all other things ; the most 
melodious tones grow flat and hoarse and weak 
in age, and this was “one of the sweetest 


unknown, who took her place, and usur 
her duties? She must 


voices S'r Douglas had ever heard.” OnE 
of the sweetest. Oh! had he yet some mem- 
ory of hers? Had he forgotten the Sabbath- 
singing so cruelly commented upon by the 
Dowager Clochnaben and the hypocrite 
James Frere, when she, his wife, soothed the 
hours made weary with the same pain, and 
the same deprivation of common occupation. 

Could he hear sweet singing, and forget 
hers? Forget his own praises, his own emo- 
tion, and how his first declaration of love 
had been at Sorent> the sequel, the blessed 
sequel, to the song that died away into si- 
lence over the moonlit sea ? 

How often since had he praised her voice ! 
How often! Was that praise now the por- 
tion of another! Was he to love again? 
To be loved as she had loved him ? 

She had her visions of the past, like Ailie, 
but oh, how different? She saw her noble 
Douglas in those blesséd happy days. She 
saw the dreamy love in his eyes while listen- 
ing to some favorite ballad : the sileut thank- 
ful smile of approval and delight as it ended. 
She felt the pressure of his cordial hand. 
Once. so vivid and so painful was the vision 
of all this given to another, that with a sharp 
wailing cry she stood up in her lonely cham- 
ber, extending her arms in despair; calling 
wildly on the absent, ‘‘ Oh love ! oh husband ! 
oh Douglas!” till Lady Charlotte came in, 
flurried and frightened, in her white muslin 
dressing-gown, and asked her what had hap- 
pened ; and pitied her, but also scolded her ; 
for “letting her mind dwell soon a man 
who after all had been so very ungrateful and 
foolish, yes. foolish, she must say so; and she 
didn’t care who heard her, or thought the 
contrary ; and she wished she had never seen 
Sir Douglas nor Kenneth, nor any of the 
Rosses; for they were worse than ghosts or 
demons, and had brought nothing but misfor- 
tune into the family.” 

And all this Gertrude kept in her aching 
heart when writing to Lorimer ; as he kept 
also in his angry heart the announcement 
of the same news by his mother; who tri- 
umphed and sneered, and called Sir Doug- 
las “a very gay old gentleman,” and said 
“it was a pity when folk didn’t know their 
own mind; and if they chose to have young 
wives instead of just being content with a 
good nurse and a flannel nightcap, they 
should put up more quietly with the conse- 
quences ; that was her dictum.” 
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CHAPTER LXXIII. 
FRERE’S LODGINGS DETECTED. 


THE most humble instruments are some- 
times the means of Heaven’s perpetual 
wrath. 

In the midst of Frere’s charming séjour at 
Paris, — his daily feasts, his nightly carouses, 
his “ quips and cranks and wreathed smiles,” 
and delightful companionship with his 
wealthy young dupe — a little commonplace 
accident once more sent him into space, a 
forlorn and hunted vagabond, ready for all 
chances which Ailie might prepare, or his 
luckless destiny entail on him. 

The young lordling looked out for a cou- 
rier “‘ with excellent recommendations.” He 
found one. The courier especially recom- 
mended to him was an Italian, speaking 
very good English and French, active, ener- 
getic, and having lived already not only as 
courier but in regular service in an English 
family — an affectionate devoted sort of 
fellow, who had nursed his master in illness, 
and energetically attended him in health — 
and who, in due course, presented himself 
for examination and inspection. 

The lordling was pleased and so was the 
courier. The en ment was made; the 
day of departure fixed; the route planned, 
and nearly decided upon. 

To end all uncertainty on this latter point, 
the “ most amusing fellow in the world,” 
the Marquis de los Frios, who was to be 
travelling-companion aod friend on the oc- 
casion, was called in. 

The courier looked eagerly at the Mar- 
quis, and his countenance fell. 

The Marquis also looked at the courier. 

“ Signor Frere !” 

The mock Marquis would: fain have 
braved out the recognition; but to be re- 
cognized now was not the light matter it 
might have been in former days. He stood 
his ground with admirable self-possession 
while in the presence of the courier and his 
new master. If a man could have been 
cheated out of his very senses, the courier 
would have faltered in his conviction, so 
perfect was Frere’s unconscious bearing, so 
excellent his broken English mixed with 
words of Spanish origin. But the courier 
was our old friend Giuseppe, the coral-diver 
of Naples. His bold, sunburnt, honest, 


handsome countenance quailed not, nor 
altered one jot, as he gazed in Frere’s face. 

When the latter left the room “ to fetch 
a journal in which there were maps of the 





route he had formerly taken by Switzerland 
to Italy,” Giuseppe rapidly and resolutely , 
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laid bare all he knew of the impostor thus 
suddenly met again after a pause of years. 
The incredulity of the lordling was great, — 
so great, that with the happy sauciness of 
boyhood he rose at last, saying, “ Will you 
stay here, my good fellow and let Los Frios 
just confront you, and put you down with 
an unvarnished account of himself? If you 
wern’t yourself a foreigner, you’d know that 
this gentleman couldn’t be English ; couldn’t 
because he hardly speaks English well 
enough to be understood, unless one was 
used, as I am, to this sort of lingo.” 

And so the young lord left Giuseppe, pa- 
tiently waiting ; and did not try his patience 
long, but returned in about five minutes 
with a puzzled exclamation of “ By Jove !” 
which comprised all he liked to say on the 
occasion, having found Frere, alias Los 
Frios, departed, and a pencilled note in a 
very neat gentleman-like hand, informing 
him, that, remittances not having yet ar- 
rived from Madrid, and these sort of stories 
being embarrassing for a stranger, and 
most difficult to disprove in a place where 
one had no acquaintances, he had thought it 
best to renounce the idea of their mutual 
tour, and go at once toSpain. That he was 
sure, under the circumstances, his. friend 
would find no fault with his availing himself 
of a portion of a bag of Napoleons obtain- 
ed for travelling purposes the day before. 
He had not yet counted the pieces he had 
borrowed, but would do so in the railway 
carriage, and strenuously advised hint to be 
very cautious as to the man who had pre- 
tended to recogni$e him (Frere), for that he 
never saw the man before in his life, and 
he must have had some motive in thus en- 
deavouring to get rid of a third party on 
their travels. 

And now James Frere really did come to 
London, having first cleverly arranged to 
derouter the police in Paris, by taking a 
ticket by rail for Madrid, and ostenta- 
tiously showing himself at the proper sta- 
tion for such a start. 

How or when he disappeared from that 
station, no one could have said. But an in- 
firm old gentleman arrived by the Havre 
packet for Southampton the night of that 
day, and from Southampton went to Lon- 
don, very anxiously and timidly asking his 
fellow-passengers to recommend some quiet 
hotel, and advise him about lodgings, hav- 
ing just arrived from America on anxious 
business which might detain him some time 
in the great metropolis. And he also begged: 
to know where was the best place to get 
American money changed, for though . 
had, of course, bills on bankers in England, 
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yet he would be glad to get dollars and such 

like turned into silver; as to Australian sov- | 
ereigns, he believed they were good and | 
correct for use in England. And both dol- | 
lars, and notes, and sovereigns were dis-| 
played, and much good-natured assistance | 
tendered in the way of advice; and the in- | 
firm old gentleman accepted the card of | 
one of his advisers, who kindly offered to | 
call next day and see if he was comfortable, 

and if he could do any thing for the stran- | 
ger; and then the old gentleman got into 
a cab, and was driven to an eating-house, 
from which, having taken some refresh- | 
ment, he sauntered forth on foot, and turned 

to cross Waterloo Bridge. He paused on 

the bridge, and leaned over, looking into 

the water. Wrapt in contemplation he 

seemed, and of a sorrowful character, for he | 
often sighed, and covered his face with his 
hands. 

And as the various passengers across the | 
bridge passed on, and others succeeded, a | 
magical change came over his face; and 
when he turned once again to cross the 
bridge in the opposite direction, though still 
eklerly, he was no longer infirm, but a jolly, 
radiant sort of personage, who looked about 
him, and could have taken part, at a mo- 
ment’s notice, in a frolic or a fray, and paid 
a saucy compliment to any unprotected fe- 
male he met. 

But Aig saw him. 

And patient was the watch she kept, as 
he tried one lodging after another ; patient 
the ear that listened when he told the land- 
lady where at last he fixed himself, that he 
was “dining out with some friends, and 
would return at night,” and handed her an 
earnest in advance on the price of his lodg- 
ings before he walked away. The red) 
cross that marked the doors in the fatal | 
days of the Great Plague of London told | 
no surer tale of certain death and misery 
than the invisible notice from Ailie’s watch- | 
ful gaze on the door of that house. 

At last! At last he was earthed. Anoth- 
er night; or less; halfa night; enough of | 
night to put an end to whatever wassail he 
was about to engage in, and bring him back | 
to the trap set for him, and shut out all hope | 
of escape. 

She had only to gonow and communi-| 
cate with the police. 

That was all 

And with the swift scudding that took 
her over the long sands by the ‘Black Gang 
Chine, she threaded her way through the | 
‘crowd, reached the police station, and laid | 
ber information. | 


' 


‘utes for dear life’s sake. 
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Frere’s lodging was detected. His fate 


was sealed. 


CHAPTER LXXIV. 
AILIE BAFFLED. 


Ir is not only in pleasant things that the 
proverb holds good, “ There’s many a slip 
*twixt cup and lip.” Ailie was doomed 
once more to be disappointed. Frere 
never returned to those lodgings; although 


the forfeit money remained with his ex- 


pecting landiady; and that personage, 
after pondering much over the question, 
* Why tarry the wheels of his cab?” supplied 
his place with another lodger, keeping a 
pleasant little apology ready ent and dry 
to be offered (with her unlet second floor), 
should the defaulter turn upin a few days, 


,and the delay turn out to be “a case of 


illness or something.” 

But Frere was by no means ill. His 
wavering star was once more for a while in 
the ascendant. He had made another ren- 
contre as he walked towards the parks, cer- 
tain not to be recognised. 

He met; his Creole wife. 

She was walking, handsomely dressed, 
from the gate of Kensington Gardens to a 
carriage. 

He did exactly what Ailie had conceived 
possible; he resolved to appeal to her com- 
pas-ion. 

“Stop, for God’s sake,” he whispered. 
“Lam James Frere; I have wandered in 
disguise for days, in hopes to see you” (this 
was a pleasant fable). * You can denounce 
me; but I am your son’s father, a miser- 
able man (here she paused, and faltered 
in her march onward. He saw it, and 
continued eagerly and sadly); “a man 
worn out with life’s struggles, ready to die, 
but not by the hangman’s hands. Turn 
back into the garden! Give me ten min- 
You shall never 
be troubled with me more, Anita, after that.” 

Abject, humble, imploring; the great 
dark eyes she dared not meet fixed in 
greedy scrutiny and hope of pity on her 
downcast face. 

She paused — she hesitated — she turned 
—and re entered the gardens with Frere 
at her side. He led to a solitary bench un- 


_der some trees; and there he pleaded with 


the woman who had once loved him, and 
had mourned his desertion with bitter tears. 

Plausible, fiery, eloquent, —a most con- 
summate master of all the tricks of speech 
by which favour can be won or condemna- 
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tion averted, he made way once more into! sure that Frere would fall into her hands. 


the yielding heart that listened. He falsi- 
fied his whole life; his reasons for leaving 
her, his trials and persecutious, his long im- 


prisonments, the anger of her relations. | 
As to love, he kad known other women, but | 


never really loved, except herself. 
asked for no love — only aid to escape to 
America or the West Indies. She could 
give it. She could be his saviour, his 
guardian angel. Some day, when her boy 
was old enough to understand, he would 
bless her a thousand times over for saving 
him from the heritage of indelible shame 
cons 
his father. The smuggler’s death need not 
be the horror to her that it was to the Eng- 
lishwomen who witnessed it. Only in Eng- 
lund is such a calm value set on human life. 
Thousands of soldiers die on the field as 
suddenly. Every bullet has its billet. He 
did not mean to slay the man, but to shake 
himself free: he was maddened and be- 
wildered by meeting her. He scarce knew 
what he did at the time. Any way, if he 
was the veriest wretch that ever burdened 
earth, she had loved him once, and by that 
love and by her child’s lite, he besouvht her 
pity, — her pity, and nothing more. So that, 
m the onward vears when she was happy 
and blest, she might think of the miser- 
able wanderer who had gone to die in the 
Far West, and rejoice that she, at least, had 
had compassion in the sorest need of his 
hunted and persecuted life. 

“T live,” she said at last, “in Manchester 


He | 


uent on the disgrace and despair of | 


Square. Take an apartment near there, and | 


I will come and see you, and talk of possi- 
ble things and ships that will sail soon.” 
There was a pause, and she added in a low 
voice, “ Do not be miserable !” 

“ Do not be miserable.” 


| followed. 


room. 
| his back to them, apparently too intent on 


She watched, and watched, and watched. 

Oh! not in vain this time. She saw 
him: saw him looking from the balcony of 
a well-built comfortable house, and saw the 
Creole enter. 

Ailie never prayed; or she might have 
prayed then to keep her senses, so flu'- 
tering and leaping were the pulses of heart 
and brain. Afraid to leave, and miss him, 
ason that former occasion, she stood wist- 
fully considering, and looking about for 
a policeman on his beat to call the detec- 
tive whowas watching in Manchester Square. 

She saw one advancing, and went swiftly 
up to him. She spoke in a hurried breath- 
less tone: “In there” (pointing to the 
house) ** lives the man who committed that 
murder in the Isle of Wight; you will get 
a reward — here is the placard; go in and 
take him. 

While the man stood hesitating, mutter- 
ing something in a doubtful and surprised 
tone about a “ warrant,” and “ speaking to 
the sergeant of the force,” the Creole 
passed out again. Her veil was down, and 
she moved slowly and sadly with her hand- 
kerchief to her face as though weeping. 
Her dress brushed lightly against Ailie’s as 
she went by, and the Beene drew back from 
the contact with an angry shudder. 

“ Go in now,” she said to the policeman 
in a hoarse whisper, “ the servant-girl is 
still standing at the open door: there is a 
large reward, I tell you. Here is your ser- 
geant coming.” 

The detective at this moment joined 
them. The two men advanced, and Ailie 
They passed together up the 
stairs, and opened the door of the sitting- 
Frere sat at the writing-table, with 


She did not belong to the class of women | his occupation to notice the intrusion. 


who slay Jason’s children to punish Jason. | 


She had melted. The exulting 
bounded in the man’s heart. 
much, he might yet gain more. 


The detective moved forward a pace or 


blood | two, touched him on the shoulder, and 
Gaining so stepped back again, as if prepared for any 
|show of resistance he might offer. 


But 


But Ailie also had thought over “ possi-| nothing of the kind seemed impending. 


bilities.” 
she classed the meeting with this lost 
Anita. She had ascertained her name, or 
the name she went by, from the people of 
the hotel in the Isle of Wight, and her ad- 
dress in London. 

The day came, and the hour, when Frere 
was once more within reach of her cat-like 


spring. He had not left in any ship. He 
was in the lodging near Manchester Sesiiie, 


and Ailie, prowling near the Creole’s house, 
saw her go forth in the late dim hours 
always in one direction. Then she made 





And among those possibilities| He rose quietly and slowly, and turning 


round deliberately, faced Ailie Ross. She 
gave a cry, and darted to the door. 

“ Itis not the right person,” she exclaimed. 
“ They have changed clothes; he has es- 
caped! Follow him: he cannot have got 
far! This is a woman!” 

“ Yes,” said the Creole, as she fixed her 
large dark eyes scornfully oa Alwe. “ I am 
a woman, though I wear the garb of a 
man ; and you, you are a tigress, perhaps, 
though you wear the garb of a woman. 
He saw you from his baleony. He saw you !’* 








Fro n the I ortnightly Review. 


RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 


On the 18th of December, 1813, Lord 
Byron made the following entry in his dia- 
ry : * Whatever Sheridan has done or cho- 
sen to do has been, par excellence, always 
the dest ot its kind. He has written the 
best comedy (School for Scandal), the best 


opera (The Duenna — in my mind far before | 


that St. Giles’s lampoon, The Beggar's Op- 
era), the best farce (The Critic — it is only 
too good for an after-piece), and the best ad- 
dress (Monologue on Garrick), and, to crown 
all, delivered the very best oration (the fa- 
mous Begum speech) ever conceived or 
heard in this country.” These words had 
been spoken by Byron, in the presence of 


Lord Holland and others, and were report- | 


ed to Sheridan. Hearing that Sheridan 
was so affected as well as gratified by them 
as to burst into tears, Byron added: “ Poor 
Brinsley! If they were tears of pleasure, 
I would rather bave said these few, but 
most sincere, words, than have written ‘ The 
lliad,’ or made his own celebrated ‘ Philipic.’ 
Nay, his own come’y never gratified me 
more than to hear that he had derived a 
moment's gratification from any praise of 
mine — humble as it must appear to ‘my 
elders and my betters.” Coming from 
such a man, this eulogium merits attention : 
it would command approval if Byron had 
been as great a critic as a poet. Gibbon, a 
far more discriminating writer, recorded in 
his memoirs that “ Mr. Sheridan’s eloquence 
demanded my applause ; ” but the force of 
this statement is weakened by Gibbon’s 
avowal that he heard with “ emotion the 
personal compliment paid me in the pres- 
ence of the British nation.” When one em- 
inent man, having been flattered by another, 
repays the debt in like coin, his action is not 
wholly disinterested, nor should it be rated 
beyond its worth. So little is this maxim 
rvgarded in Sheridan’s case, that the speech 
of Byron and the phrase of Gibbon have 
been generally accepted as representing, 
not the utterance of a young enthusiast and 
the expression of a single compliment, but 
as embodying the judgment of two distin- 
guished contemporaries which posterity 
would do wrong to question. Ought pos- 
terity to ratify that decision ? if not, what 
should be its verdict ? 





I. 


When still a youth and dependent on his 
wits for a livelihood, Sheridan was admitted 
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|into the gayest society in England, which 
| then had its head-quarters at Bath. It is 
| difficult to realise now the style of living 
which, towards the middle of the eighteenth 
century, was the mode in this country. To 
_be well-bred according to the code of the 
_ day, was the first requisite : to be witty, was 
the second. To bow gracefully, to dance 
elegantly, to have a handsome figure, and* 
to merit the title of “ a pretty fellow ; these 
qualifications, aided by fashionable and 
costly clothes, constituted a passport to the 
hearts of women and the society of men. If, 
in addition, the candidate for favour was ca- 
pable of amusing his companions by neatly- 
turned stories or clever sallies, he was as 
certain of being honoured then as he would 
be in these days were his broad acres num- 
_bered by the hundred, and his pounds by 
the hundreds of thousands. That period 
| was a haleyon one for adventurers who 
_ were clever, as this age is for adventurers 
| who use their credit so as to get the reputa- 
tion of being rich. 
| Though the son of a player, and destitute 
of wealthy or influential patrons, Sheridan 
| yet succeeded in moving on terms of equal- 
ity with the most notable personages in 
| Bath. He could write such verses as in 
those days were regarded as poetry. Who- 
ever could do this better than the crowd of 
polite versifiers had then an opportunity for 
| distinguishing himself, for Lady Miller, a 
| would-be poetess, had established a sort of 
_ poetical competition in which all might take 
| part whose merit or rank was, in her opin- 
ion, sufficiently exalted. The prize was a 
| myrtle wreath which she bestowed with her 
/own hand. Sherjdan had the pleasure of 
joining in the game, and the honour, if 
such it can be styled,of winning many a 
crown. He derived more solid advantag 
from watching the manners of the motley 
group of characters there assembled, and 
storing his mind with the traits of character 
with which he afterwards endowed his he- 
roes and heroines of dramatic life. He had 
the still greater satisfaction of figuring in an 
exploit which made him for a time the talk 
of society. Miss Linley was then the loveli- 
est and most popular of public singers. 
The charms of her voice attracted immense 
audiences ; the charms of her person attract- 
ed numerous suitors. Men of large fortune, 
and men of rank, men who had no reputa- 
tion to lose, and men who had a reputation 
to make, contended for her hand. Among 
the rivals were Sheridan’s most intimate 
friend, H lhed, and his elder brother 





Charles. One by one they retired from the 
struggle. The most romantic and generous 
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was Mr. Long, an elderly gentieman of for- 
tune. On being told by Miss Linley, that 
if she married she could never love him. he 
abandoned his suit, and settled upon her 
the sum of three thousand pounds by way 
of compensation for any pain he might have 
caused her. The most ignoble of the band 
was a Captain Matthews. He was that 
most despicable of all creatur’s, a married 
rake. In order to gratify his passion for 
the fascinating singer, he was prepared to 
commit bigamy or adultery. It was Sheri- 
dan who at once thwarted his projects, and 
became possessor of the treasure for which 
so many had vainly sighed and striven. 
Under the pretext of shielding her from the 
base solicitations of a man she detested, 
Sheridan persuaded Miss Linley to elope 
with him. They escaped to France and 
were married. 

Even inthis busy and common-sense age 
the conduct of the young man who should 
act as Sheridan then did would be the topic 
of many tongues, and the subject of news- 
paper articles. He would have succeeded 
in making himself a name. Whoever does 
this has taken the first step in gaining the 
favour of the public. It is equivalent to a 
letter of introduction. Whatever such an 
one may do next will assuredly be watched 
with interest by some persons. Nothing is 
more distasteful to the general public than 
the endeavour to enlist its sympathies on 
behalf of an unknown person. He is looked 
upon with the aversion which the Romans 
manifested for anew man. The confessions 
of an avowed reprobate will be more widely 
read than the life of the philanthropist who 
does good by stealth. If these remarks have 
a direct application now, they are still more 
applicable to the period when Sheridan be- 
came the talk of the town. The interest 
excited by the first intelligence of his ad- 





venture was kept alive by the consequences 
which naturally flowed from it. In accord- 
ance with the barbarous custom of the time, | 
Captain Matthews sought to avenge his de- 
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Morning Advertiser, as a preliminary to his 
refuting them in detail. In compliance 
with his wish, the charges were printed and 
cireulated. He forgot to answer them ! 
Excepting the sum of money he got with 
his wife, he had no pecuniary resource. Had 
he consented to his wife’s singing in: public 
he would have gained an income from her 
professional labours which would have am- 
ply sufficed for all moderate demands. But 
he was chivalrous, or, as some may think, 
Quixotic enough to hold that be would have 
been dishonoured had he trusted for an in- 
come to the exercise of his wife's splendid 
talents. By the thinking section of the 
public his conduct in this matter was de- 
servedly applauded. Under the circum- 
stances, he had no option between doing 
what he shrank from with loathing, and 
earning a living by means of his pen. In 
concert with his friend Halhed, he had al- 
ready made a venture as a man of letters. 
They had published a versified translation 
of the flowery prose of Aristeenetus, a Greek 
writer whose work few had ever heard of, 
and fewer still had read. The translation 
met with the reception it merited: the wise 
critics styled it labour expended in vain ; 
the foolish critics attributed it to Dr. John- 
son or Dr. Armstrong. Before making 
another attempt he tried many experiments 
which, fortunately for his fame, were not 
printed during his lifetime. Among these 
were essays like those of the Spectator ; let- 
ters after the manner of Lord Chesterfield. 
Had he written fifty years earlier he would 
have persevered in essay writing: fifty years 
later he would have forwarded articles to 
the editor of the Edinburgh. As it was, he 
had the discernment to perceive, and the 
ability to gratify, the taste of the time. He 
composed The Rivals, and became famous. 
Sheridan was twenty-four years of age 
when, in 1775, this play was first performed 
at Covent Garden. The theatre-going 
public was then ready to welcome anything 
which was fresh as well as clever, The 





feat by slaying his successful rival. Two licence of Wycherley and Congreve was no 
duels were fought, but without fatal results. | longer tolerated, but a substitute which 
Indeed, the dispute between the pair be-| should contain wit without alloy was not 
came changed into a controversy as to the| yet forthcoming. New plays were pro- 
fairness which they had shown in their at-| duced nearly as frequently as new novels 
tempts to kill each other. This gave fresh | are now published; the result being that a 
matter for the newspapers, and hindered | good play was then as great a rarity asa 
the scandal from being too soon forgotten. | reaily good novel is at present. Besides, 
The end was that all rties ceased their | the audiences which then filled a theatre 
recriminations, because Sheridan was too in- went to criticise quite as much as be amus- 
dolent to furnish fresh topics for controversy.| ed. The opinion of the pit was the terror 
His opponents having circulated reports of the young and inexperienced dramatist. 
reflecting on his honour, he requested! There were few professional newspaper 
Woodfall to publish them at length in the, critics to puff the plays of their friends and 
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censure those of their rivals. An audience 
did not hesitate either to hiss what it dis- 
liked, or to applaud what pleased its fastid- 
ious taste. Injustice might sometimes be 
done to struggling merit; but blatant in- 





capacity seldom escaped merited punish- | 


ment. It may be a consequence of this, as 
compared with the exis ing state of things, 
or simply a coincidence, that never was 
English acting better than at the middle of 
the eighteenth and worse than at the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century. Even The 
Rivals narrowly escaped condemnation be- 
cause, on the first night, an actor played his 
part badly. When Mr. Clinch acted Sir 
Lucius O’Trigger instead of Mr. Lee, the 
success of the comedy was indubitable. It 
was performed amid applause at Southamp- 
ton, Lristol, Bath, and other places. Ata 
bound, Sheridan had leapt into the first 
place among the favourites of the pub- 
lic. 

He worked the rich vein with assiduity, 
and had continued good fortune. A farce, 
The Scheming Lieutenant, was received with 
a favour transcending its merits. The 
Duenna, an English opera, created an en- 
thusiasm which was duly earned. It requir- 
ed all the skill and energy of Garrick to 
hinder Dury Lane trom being wholly ne- 


glected for Covent Garden, the theatre of 
That great actor | 


Sheridan’s triumphs. 
had realised a large fortune by his profes- 
sion ; he had been a successful if not popu- 
lar manager, but he was now growing old, 
and he had made up his mind to retire 
from the stage. This determination on 
Garrick’s part afforded Sheridan an oppor- 
tunity of doing a bolder feat than a more 
cautious man would have even imagined. 
He undertook to succeed the retiring man- 
ager, and he contrived to find the money 
wherewith to pay for the honour. How 
this was accomplished is still uncertain. 
Of the fact there is no doubt that little 
more than a year afier his first play bad 
been produced, and at an age when other 
men have barely finished their training for 
the business of life, and when he was pos- 
sessed of no more money than sufficed for 
his daily wants, Sheridan became the man- 
ager of Dury Lane Theatre with a per- 
sonal stake in the property amounting to 
ten thousand pounds. 

At first the change in the management 
occasioned disappointment. Instead of be- 


ginning his new career with an original 
comedy, Sheridan contented himself with 
purging Vanburgh’s play, The Relapse. of 
indecency, and changing the title to A. Trip 
tu Scarborough. 


The actors and the audi-, 
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| ence were alike dissatisfied; but this feel- 


ing was exchanged for one of surprise and 
| pleasure, when, a few months afterwards, 
The School fur Scandal was written and 
put on the stage. The opinion now became 
general that in the author of that comedy 


England had acquired another great 
dramatist. It was believed that while he 


might write more comedies, he could not 
possibly write any which should surpass 
those he had hove Hohe Fhis appeared to 
be his own impression also. Although he 
made sketches of others, yet he never com- 
pleted them. His last theatrical venture 
of an original kind was The Critic, a farce 
produced four years after his first comedy. 
This farce at once became popular, and, 
like the School for Scandal, is still hailed 
with applause whenever competent actors 
can be found to fill the principal parts. 
At the age of twenty-cight he abandoned 
the composition of plays, having within the 
—— of four years produced three of re- 
markable excellence. 

Two years after ceasing to compose for 
the stage he took his seat in the House of 
Commons as a member for Stafford, and de- 
livered his maiden speech. From one whose 
reputation for wit was so great, much was 
expected, but the result was unsatisfactory. 
The duller members reckoned on an addi- 
tion to their ranks. Mr. Rigby, a veteran 
place-hunter, sneered at the new member's 
fine sentiments. But Fox was ready with 
a retort, which turned the laugh against 
Sheridan’s opponents, and not long after- 
wards Siieridan attacked those who had at- 
tempted to put him to shame. His on- 
slaught was so effective that their discomfi- 
ture was complete. It was evident that he 
had the power to take high rank as an 
orator; he certainly spared no efforts to 
ensure scccess, and the result was that 
while still a young member of the House, 
he was acknowledged to be one of its most 
brilliant ornaments. In the year 1782 the 
Whig party succeeded to office with the 
Marquis of Rockingham as premier. Al- 
though Sheridan had been in the House two 
years only, yet so highly did the party 
value his services that he was appointed 
an under Secretary of State. When the 
Coalition Ministry was formed after Lord 
Rockingham’s death, Sheridan again held 
office. That he should have so quickly 
won his way as a politician proves that he 
was able to impress his friends with confi- 
dence in his abilities. Never, perbsps, 
was confidence more misplaced. Seidom 
has a more incompetent official, who was 
neither a peer nor a peer's son, occupied a 
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responsible post in the State. One thing | 
connected with his official duties pevanons 
less notice then than it would do now, or, 
rather the times have so changed as to) 
render it no longer possible for any one | 
to do again what Sheridan did: he was at 
once a Secretary to the Treasury and the 
manager in reality, though not in name, of 
Drury Lane Theatre. He deserves the | 
merit of having given open expression to a 
view respecting the manner in which the 
State ought to be served that is generally 
entertained by officials, but which none, 
excepting Sheridan, have had the frank- 
ness to avow. It consists in regarding the 
oceupany of a post to imply the receipt of 
yay combined with the absence of work. 
f other officials were courageous enough 
to brave public opinion, many would copy 
his example. and order the notice to be 
affixed to the doors of their offices which 
was placed on that of Lis: No applications 
can be received here on Sundays, nor any 
business done here during the remainder of 
the week.” * 

His enjoyment of the sweets of office was 
short-lived. The downfall of the Coalition 
Ministry was followed by the disruption of 
the Whig party. Twenty years elapsed 
before that party again returned to power 
for a brief season, to be followed by another 
lengthened exclusion from official influence 
over the conduct of public affairs. Mean- 
time, its chiefs, among whom Sheridan was 
one of the most popular, devoted themselves 
to criticising the acts of the Government, 
and endeavouring to oppose the undue as- 
cendancy ot the Crown as exercised through 
the medium of councellors far too subservi- 
ent to the caprices of the sovereign and too 
indifferent about the welfare of their country- 
men. 

Ona memorable occasion the opposing 
factions made common cause, and united to 
bring to the bar of justice one who in the 
estimation of many enlightened men was 
the greatest criminal of the ase. The im- | 
peachment of Warren Hastings was an act 
of which the merit cannot easily be over- | 
rated. During the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth century there were plenty of great 
orators and astute statesmen, but the dis- 
play of great virtues was then far rarer 
than the manifestation of greit talents. On 
the part of the ablest politicians, and on the | 
part of a large section of the community, 
there was too conspicuous a leaniug in fa- 
vour of high-handed measures. Nothing | 


* Sheridan’s notice ended with the word Sundays. 
The remainder was added by a wicked wag. 


Liv. Age. 
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was then so much admired as success. 
Among successful men, there were few to 
rival Lord Clive and Warren Hastings. 
They had extended the rule of Englishmen’ 
over countries of which the very names 
were synonymous with fabulous wealth and 
boundless extent. To have conquered the 
great rulers of India in the face of fearful 
odds was an achievement which gratified 
the nation’s pride. To have supplanted the 
French in acountry where they had secured 
a footing. and whereof they promised to be- 
come the masters, was considered a nation- 
al triumph even more glorious than the con- 
quest of Indian soil from its hereditary pos- 
sessors. But to have done these things at 
no pecuniary sacrifice ; on the contrary, to 
have accomplished them, yet sent home 
treasure to add to the national wealth, was 
a feat which seemed so praiseworthy as to 
deserve unstinted honour instead of minute 
criticism and petty censure. 

A few men thought otherwise, men of 
truly noble minds, and loving justice more 
than glory. Foremost among them was 
Edmund Burke. He had perused the reci- 
tal of the splendid achievements with mis- 
givings as to their real character. When 
complaints were timidly made by the vic- 
tims of Enylish policy, he gave to them his 
most serious attention, inquiring into their 
foundation and testing their truth. The 
result was to convince him that Englishmen 
had perpetrated great wrongs on the weak 
and defenceless natives of India; that the 
conquerors whose praises were sounded by 
so many tongues deserved to be stigmatised 
as freebooters and punished as tyrants. He 
devoted his energies and talents to bring 
them to trial, in order that they might re- 
ceive their deserts. He communicated his 
ardour and determination to others endowed 
with less genius but possessing greater influ- 
ence than himself. The Liberal party in 
the House of Commons ranged itself on his 
side. The vehemence and the intense 
hatred of oppression which characterised 
Fox were easily enlistel in support of the 

ood cause. Inferior men obeyed the bril- 
liant lealers of their party, and simulated 
theirunbounded and uncompromising enthu- 
siasin. By none was the question espoused 
with greater cordiality than by Sheridan. 
He had the tact to perceive from the first 
that the opportunity afforded him a field for 
the display of his peculiar talents, a field 
wherein he could distinguish himself greatly, 
and widen his renown. Many hours he 
snatched from pleasure in order to master 
his subject. All the rhetorical arts in which 
he was an adept were se lulously cultivated 
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for the purpose of adorning and pointing his | acts had to be a Sheridan was ready 
speeches. He was repaid with a measure | with a plausible excuse. Fox and Burke 
of applause far exceeding what gratified | unhappily took the same side, because they 
audiences had yet accorded to him, and by | indulged in the foolish expectation that the 
a personal triumph unparalleled in the an- | a would thereby be enlisted among the 
nals of Parliament. William Pitt, his con- | Whigs. This notion led to the fatal blun- 
stant opponent, Burke, his countryman and | der of maintaining the prince’s right to suc- 
rival, Fox, his acknowledged chief, con-| ceed to the regal office when his father’s 
curred in pronouncing his speech advocat- | mind had, in the opinion of the nation, be- 
ing the impeachment of Warren Hastings to come permanently disordered. Then it was 
be the most marvellous piece of oratory they that Pitt triumphed over them while assert- 
had ever heard in the House of Commons. | ing a doctrine which, whether strictly consti- 
Even more gratifying to his vanity and more tutional or the reverse, was an implied con- 
unprecedented were the compliments lav-| demnation of the notion of Divine Right, 
ished on his eloquence by the less notable | and was to the effect that the two Houses 
members who had resolved to vote against | of Parliament, and they only, had the pow- 
him, and who had never before been moved | er to provide for an unforeseen interruption 
bv arguments when their side was chosen. | in the exercise of the Royal authority. 
None of the friends and defenders of War-| This question was debated in 1789. The 
ren Hastings ventured to reply to his sudden recovery of the king prevented the 
charges. They complained that, being views of Pitt from being carried into effect, 
under a spell, they were powerless to refute | and also disappointed those members of the 
accusations which, till Sheridan had spoken, Whig party who had looked forward to be- 
seemed to them alike baseless and unjust. coming ministers on the Prince of Wales 
It was unanimously resolved that the de-| being invest'd with regency. Soon after- 
bate should be adjourned till the following| wards, the Whig party was broken up. 
day, to allow time for reflection and to en- Its chiefs differed among themselves on the 
able the effect of the orator’s words to be momentous issues raised by the French 
partially dissipated before going to a divi- Revolution. Burke went over to the side 
sion. of Pitt. For a time Fox and Sheridan 
If anything could add lustre to a victory | stood forth as the defenders of popular priv- 
like this, it was that which he gained on the ileges, approving of the right of the French 
same issue when Warren Hastings was af-, people to select their own form of govern- 
terwards impeached by Edmund Burke in| ment. But when Bonaparte led his victori- 
the name of the people of India and the | ous armies over Europe, Sheridan rallied to 
Commos of England before the High | what was then regarded as the standard of 
Court of Parliament. Sheridan’s speech | patriotism. He favoured war with France, 
came after the most finished and impassion- | while Fox never ceased to express his desire 
ed oration ever delivered by Burke, and for peace. Neither the people, nor their 
enshrined in the English language. Con-) political leaders, were imbued with the 
temporaries are unanimous in thinking that | spirit of Fox; consequently, the country 
it produced a far stronger impression on the | was committed to that protracted and de- 
public than the more heart-felt utterances: plorable contest which ended in replacing 
of the principal manager of the impeach- | the Bourbons on the French throne, and in 
ment. Both were great orators, but Sheri-| drawing upon England the bitter if unjustifi- 
dan was also an admirable actor. He de-| able hatred of every nation with which she 
lighted in causing a sensation; he knew| had been allied. 
well how to move an audience. On this; The latter part of Sheridan’s career was 
occasion his whole strength was put forth ; | characterised by isolation in the House of 
the result was that he became the hero of | Commons, and severe private affliction. In 
the hour. | 1792 he lost the wife whom he had strug- 
Sheridan rendered himself quite as con-| gled so hard to win, and to whose influence 
spicuous, but far less popular, by speeches | and labours he was indebted for much of’ 
of another kind in the House of Commons. | his reputation. Hisfriends and biographers 
He was there recognised as the official ad-| represent his grief on the occasion to have 
vocate of the Prince of Wales. When that | been overwhelming. To employ the words 
prince applied to the House for money | of one of them, the four years succeeding 
wherewith to discharge his debts, his fa-| the sad event were “ wasted in the vain 
vourite companion supported the applica- | efforts of dissipating his mourning for the 
tion When one of his many scandalous | greatest domestic affliction — the loss of a 
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wife and child, tenderly if not immoderate- | withstanding its water tanks, and the cas- 


ly. loved.” * This remark is introductory to 
the statement that, after being nearly four 
years a widower, he married again. His 


second marriage took place in 1795; his| 


bride was a Miss Ogle, whose age was 


nearly the same as that of his son Tom. | 


At the time it was thought more wonderful 
that the lady should bave consented to 
marry him, than that he had grown tired of 
his widowed state. He was then as notable 
for his indulgence in the pleasures of tke 
table as for his oratorical efforts. Dissipa- 
tion was legibly marked on his countenance. 
He was considered to be a better boon com- 
panion than a husband. 

Prior to this marriage, he had succeeded 
in raising the funds necessary for re-build- 
ing Drury Lane Theatre. As is customary, 
the outlay exceeded the estimate, and thus 
he was saddled with liabilities which he was 
not prepared to meet and had not intended 
toincur. The new building was opened on 
the 21st of April, 1794. Macheth was per- 
formed, Mrs. Siddons and John Kemble 
filling the leading parts. The author of 
“ Sheridan and his Times ” states “that on 
this night Edmund Kean, the great trage- 
dian, then a mere boy of some eight years, 
made his first appearance on the boards as 
one of the blue-devils in the witches’ scene.” 
Miss Farren delivered an address. What 
pleased the audience the most was the ex- 
hibition of the devices for securing the thea- 
tre against fire. A massive iron curtain 
was lowered, and “ struck with heavy ham- 
mers, in order to prove that it was some- 
thing more than stage iron, which, by its 
clang, reverberated through the house, 
mingling with the uproarious clamour of a 
delighted audience. On its being raised, 
another burst of applause rang from every 
quarter on the exhibition of a cascade of 
water rushing down from tanks with which 
the roof had been supplied, roaring into a 
huge basin prepared for its reception ; dash- 
ing, splashing, tumbling over artificial rocks, 
but bearing no doubt of its own reality, and 
clearly showing that in such an awful event 
as that of fire, they could not only extin- 
guish the flame upon tl e instant, from what- 
ever quarter it could originate, but actually 
drown the theatre.” The writer of the 
foregoing passage, who professes to have 
been the personal friend of Sheridan, was 
doubtless a witness of the spectacle he de- 
scribes. 
about the efficacy of the precautions against 
fire were not justified by the event. Not- 


(*) “ Sheridan and his Times,” vol. ii. p. 233, 


Unfortunately, his anticipations | 


cades powerful enough to “ drown the thea- 
tre,” Drury Lane was burnt to the ground 
on the 20th of February, 1810. 

Shortly after the opening of this ill-fated 
house, it was the scene of a demonstration 
which proved that an audience may be wis- 
er than the professed: judges of dramatic 
compositions. The most respected men in 
the world of letters had openly given their 
testimony to the effect that a play entitled 
Vortigern had been written by Shakes- 
peare. Sheridan either placed reliance 
upon their judgment, or was himself de- 
ceived by the forgery. He purchased the 
spurious play for three hundred pounds and 
a moiety of the profits during the first sixty 
nigtits of its performance. The house was 
crowded from floor to ceiling with an audi- 
ence wrought up to a high pitch of excite- 
ment. Before the third act had been per- 
formed, the audience was more excited 
still; this was owing, however, not to its 
expectations having been gratified, but to 
its taste being insulted by the foolish play 
which Ireland had attempted to palm off as 
the production of Shakespeare’s pen. 

The tide had now turned. Sheridan’s 
latter days were marked alike by riotous 
living and irreparable blunders. In a pe- 
cuniary sense, the destruction of Drury 
Lane Theatre by fire was his ruin. In a 

litical sense, the abandonment of his seat 
or Stafford, in order to occupy for a few 
months the place of Fox as member for 
Westminster, was his crowning misfortune. 
He intrigued against his party in the inter- 
est of the god of his idolatry, the profligate 
Prince of Wales, and he caused that party 
to be excluded from the offices to which its 
members had a just claim. The proprietors 
of Drury Lane refused to Jet him have any 
voice in its affairs. His creditors cast him 
into prison. He was released after a brief 
detention ; but he regarded himself as a 
dishonoured man. Hard drinking had 
shattered his constitution: harassing cares 
preyed on his mind, and made him a physi- 
cal and mental wreck. At the age of 
sixty-five death released him from his trials 
and sorrows. The tragedy was followed by 
a solemn farce. Abandoned in the days of 
his adversity by the noble associates who 
had welcomed him when fortune attended 


his footsteps, these distinguished persons 


professed a great desire to attend his funer- 
al. The chief officers of state, princes of 
the blood royal, dukes, marquises, earls, vis- 
counts, a prelate of the church, the whole 
tribe of the haughty and highly-placed per- 
sonages who are ever ready to grace a 
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pageant with their presence, and to do 
good deeds with ostentation yet without 
self-sacrifice, aided in laying all that was 
mortal of Sheridan beneath the pavement 
of Westminster Abbey. 


II. 


Sheridan wrote, as he lived, for the sake 
of effect. He aimed at conquering a place 
in literature as he aimed at becoming the 
friend of princes and nobles. What other 
men have done by inspiration he accom- 
plished by energy. Although not a man of 
great industry, yet he could work with un- 
exampled perseverance till his object was 
attained. Genius he did not possess. There 
are no conspicuous failures alterna'ing with 
successes to be laid to his chafge. He had 
the talent for compassing his ends, and the 
sense to know the exact measure of his 
power. In his cleverness he resembles Dry- 
den; Sheridan might have written what- 
ever Dryden wrote, excepting the “ Ode to 
St. Cecilia.” 

In several respects there is a cluse resem- 
blance between Dryden and Sheridan. 
Both were politicians as well as playwrights. 
Both coveted the title of wits, and both ob- 
tained it. As dramatist neither displayed 
originality, for Dryden copied French, while 
Sheridan as carefully copied English mod- 
els. Each succeeded, however, in being 
recognised as a master of style. Even now 
there is no better example of easy, idiomat- 
ic, and forcible style than that of Dryden, 
while Sheridan's writings are the best spe- 
cimens we have of the most expressive words 
arranged in the most effective order. But 
in the case of Sheridan far more than in 
that of Dryden, the culture of the form has 
been carried to excess. Like the pictures 
of some pre-Raphaelite artists, his scenes 
are all foreground. His mistresses and 
maids not only go mad in corresponding ap- 
parel, but in identical phrase. The valet is 
uot only as witty as his master: his witti- 
cisms are cast in the same mould. 


In his first play the faults are the same | 


as those which characterise his more finished 
ones. Thomas, a coachman, and Fag, the 
servant to Captain Absolute, converse in a 
strain which, however it may have suited the 
taste of the day, seems to us absurd and ar- | 
tificial. Replying to the inquiry of the for- | 


mer, the latter says, “ Why, then, the cause | 
of all this is love —love, Thomas, who (as | 
you may get read to you) has been a mas- 
querader ever since the days of Jupiter.” | 

When not indulging in allusions which | 
no one would expect him to make, Fag! 
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|indulges in exaggeration of the most 
artificial kind, saying of Miss Lydia Lan- 

uish, “ Rich! — whv, I believe she owns 
half the stocks! Zounds! Thomas, she 
| could pay the national debt as easily as I 
could pay my washerwoman! She has a lap- 
dog that eats out of gold; she feeds her 
| parrot with small pear|s; and all her thread- 
papers are made of bank-notes.” To his 
master, Fag uses the same style. Captain 
Absolute “heving said, “ You blockhead, 
never say more than is nevessary,” the 
reply is, * I beg pardon. sir —I beg pardon 
— but, with submission, a lie is nothing 
unless one supports it. Sir, whenever I 
draw on my invention for a good current 
lie, I always forge endorsements as well as 
the bill.” Not to be outdone, his master 
replies in the same strain, * Well, take 
care you don’t hurt your credit by offering 
too much security.” Sir Lucius O'Trigger 
says far-fetched things also. Thus, when 
commenting on the style of Mrs. Malaprop’s 
ridiculous letter, he remarks, “ Faith, she 
must be very deep read to write this way — 
though she 1s rather an arbitrary writer, too, 
for here are a great many poor words press- 
ed into the service of this note, that would 
get their habeas corpus from any court in 
Christendom.” Acres is not only remark- 
able for his peculiar oaths and his lack of 
courage, but for sayings like these: — 
“ Your words are a grenadier’s march to my 
heart ;” “ The thunder of your words has 
soured the milk of human kindness in my 
breast.” His servant David is depicted as 
a clown, yet he talks with the point of a 
fine gentleman; “ But my honour, David, 
my honour! I must be very careful of my 
honour.” “Ah, by the mass! And I would 
be very careful of it; and I think, in re- 
turn, my honour couldn’t do less than to be 
very careful of me.” “* Think what it would 
be to disgrace my ancestors!” “ Under 
favour, the surest way of not disgracing 
them, is to keep as long as you can out of 
their. company. Look’ee now, master, to 
go to them in such haste — with an ounce 
of lead in your brains —TI should think 
might as well be let alone. Our ancestors 
are very good kind of folks; but they are 
the last people I should choose to have a 
visiting acquaintance with.” The female 
characters are as artificial as the male. 
Mrs. Malaprop, Lydia Languish, and Julia, 
are women whom we could not find off the 
stage. Most unnatural of all is the senti- 
mentality of Julia. It has a mawkish 
flavour which is disgusting. The concluding 
sentences are as forced and silly as the rant 
about filial piety in his famous speech. 
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Lydia exclaims, “ Our happiness is now as | originating the plan on which it is framed, 
unalloyed as general.” Julia adds, * Then | as it is modelled on The Rehearsal. The 
let us study to preserve it so; and while | greater is his merit in having succeeded as 
Hlope pictures to us a flattering scene of | he has done, because, excepting in the form, 
future bliss, let us deny its pencil those col- | The Critic differs from any work of the 
ours which are too bright to be lasting. | kind ever conceived and executed. The 
When hearts deserving happiness would | character of Puff is one of the most fin- 
unite their fortunes, Virtue would crown | ished and truthful 
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which Sheridan has 
them with an unfading garland of modest, ‘created. He is as life-like now as when he 
hurtless flowers; but ill-judging Passion first amused the audience of Drury Lane. 
will fovee the gaudier rose into the wreath, | When reading The Rehearsal, no one can 
whose thorn offends them when its leaves forget that Bayes is the counterpart of 


are dropped.” Had there been nothing but | 
this stuff in The Rivals, it is doubtful if any | 
audience of the period at which it was pro- | 
duced would have applauded the piece. | 
What gives life to it is the humour of Sir, 
Anthony Absolute, and the broard farce of 
Acres and Sir Lucius O’Trigger. But it | 
had, as all Sheridan’s plays have, the great | 
merit of being a good acting play. He at 
once caught the knack of writing for the | 
stage. He had an almost intuitive percep-| 
tion of the best way in which to produce 
effects. Horace Walpole bears witness to | 
the wonderful impression made by seeing 
his plays, and contrasts it with that experi- | 
enced after perusing them. “I have read | 
Sheridan’s Critic, but not having seen it — | 
for they say it is admirably acted — it ap-| 
eared wondrously flat and old, and a poor | 
imitation ; it makes me fear I shall not be | 
somuch charmed with The School for Scan- | 
dal on reading, as I was when I saw it.”* | 
When read, The School for Scandal fa- 
tigues by its brilliancy. The effect on the 
mind resembles that made on the eye by a 
mirror shown in the International Exhibition 
of 1862. This mirror was composed of nu- 
merous prisms ranged side by side. There 
is no prettier sight than the rays of light 
refracted by a prism. But the spectacle, to | 
be appreciated, must be witnessed on a_| 
small scale and for a short time. A room| 
lined with huge mirrors formed of clusters 
of prisms would be unbearable to any one 
but the Turkish potentate, for whom simi- | 
lar mirrors were designed and manufactured. | 
To those whose tastes are vitiated, the per- | 
petual sparkle of The School for Scandal | 
will give unalloyed delight. All whose tastes 
are natural and acute are soon cloye: with its 
beauties. 
As a whole, The Critic is Sheridan’s hap- | 
piest dramatic work. He was essentially a} 


Dryden, or can regard the play as other 
than an elaborate lampoon. But Puff is as 
impersonal, yet natural, as Falstaff. He 
makes us laugh by the absurdity of his com- 
ments; still we always feel that his remarks 
are those which the author of such a tragedy 
as The Spanish Armada would have made. 
It is impossible to believe in Joseph Surface, 
or to regard his luckier brother Charles as a 
praiseworthy hero. Joseph is too conscious of 
his villany: when he says, in reply to 
Lady Teazle’s reproach, * You are going 
to be moral, and forget that you are among 
friends,” “ Egad, that’s true! I'll keep that 
sentiment till I see Sir Peter,” we know he 
is acting a part. Again, when he moralises 
in this fashion, we feel that is not the true 
rogue whom Sheridan would have us take 
him for, because a genuine rogue dissembles 
even to himself: “ A curious dilemma, truly, 
my politics have run me into! [ wanted, at 


‘first only to ingratiate myself with Lady 


Teazle, that she might not be my enemy 
with Maria; and I have, 1 don’t know how, 
become her serious lover. Sincerely I be- 
gin to wish I had never made such a point 
of gaining so very good a character, tor it 
has led me into so many cursed rogueries, 
that I doubt I shall be exposed at last.” 
Now, the last thing for which Joseph Sur- 
face ought to have professed his dread was 
ignominious failure. His plausibility is 
based on self-assurance, and the thoug!it of 
being exposed would have rendered him in- 
capable of being always prepared tor every 
emergency. A true villain always believes 
in his “star.” Puff, on the other hand, 
is serenely unconscious of being the object 
of ridicule. To the hits of Mr. Sneer he 
has an answer ready which he thinks effec- 
tive, because he does not perceive that he is 
being ridiculed. He never doubts that the 
rubbish uttered by the players is really fine 


critic, quick to detect imposture, and capa-| poetry. He is alwavs ready with an ingeni- 
ble of exposing and punishing it. And in| ous explanation of any alleged mistake. 
this farce he had tull scope for the exercise What can be cleverer or more natural in 
of his talents. He can claim no credit for his mouth than the following. In the dia- 
| logue between the Justice and the Consta- 


* “Correspondence,” edited by P. Cunningham, | ble, | dag veld having said, “ But, Mr. Puff, 


vol, vii, p. 29. 
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T think not only the justice, but the clown | 


seems to talk in as high a style as the first | 
hero among them,” the degliy is, “ Heaven | 
forbid that they should not, in a free coun- | 
try! Sir, 1am not for making slavish dis-| 
tinctions, and giving all the fine language | 
to the upper sort of people.” Equally | 
guod in its way is his comment on the resem- | 
blance between the first line of the Beef- | 
e.ter’s soliloquy and one in Othello. Sneer 
says, “ Haveu’t I heard that line before ?” | 
Paff replies, “No, I faney not; where, 
pray?” Mr. Dangle suggests, “ Yes, I 
think there is something like it in Othello.” 
“Gad! now you put me in mind on't, I be-| 
lieve there is; but that’s of no consequence ; 
all that can be said is, that two people hap- | 
pened to hit on the same thought — and 
Shakespeare made use of it first, that’s all.” 
As literary works, Sheridan’s plays no 
longer seem the parazons of excellence 
they once did ; nevertheless, when well act- 
ed, they still charm playzoers as greatly as 
of old. That they are laboured and artificial 
is of lirtle consequence : a theatrical audience 
does not expect natural truth on the stage. 
What it desires and delights in are smart | 
dialogues and good plots, and these set forth 
by good performers. A modern English 
audience also expects sound morality. Jo- 
seph Surface, the consummate hypocrite, | 
must be punished. Lady Teazle must be 


more sinned against than sinning. Wit | 
must be untainted with lewdness. Provid- 


ed these conditions are fulfilled, the public 
will applaud the performance. The public 
of to-day is still the same as that for which 
Sheridan wrote, a public in which the 
middle class has the preponderating voice. | 
Prior to his day, the theatre had not wholly 
recovered from the ban of the Common- 
wealth. Ladies and gentlemen of quality 
and their lackeys formed the audience: the | 
shopkeeper and the artisan were disposed 
to regard theatre-going as the beginning of | 
evil. Accordingly, play-writers had to 
please the taste of an audience which) 
preferred vice to puritanism. Congreve, 
Wycherley, and Vanburgh supplied the 
sort of play for which the demand was 
great and the relish keen. It would be as 
impos-ible to represent their comedies before 
modern audiences as to revive the old mira- | 
cle plays. A section of the audience would | 
be gratified, for there is still a section of! 
society which takes pleasure in the filth | 
which amused the courtiers of Cnaries the | 
Second and fine gentlemen in the time of! 
Queen Anne. 


When these persons go to' 


parts of the C mtinent where the pursuit of | 
vice is the only employment with which 
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the Government does not interfere, they 
purposely frequent the theatre in order to 
witness the plays of which the characteristic 
is indecency. Without being more virtuous 
in reality, the class of play-goers which, in 
our day, as in that of Sheridan, constitutes 
the majority, likes to save appearances, 
and discountenances the public exhibition 
or sanction of profligacy. This class had 
begun to frequent the theatre when he 
wrote. He strove to hit its taste, and he 
succeeded, because he carefully avoided 
the style which, had he lived half a century 
earlier, he might have adopted. Fortunate- 
ly for his fame as a dramatist, the style 


which suited his age could only become 


antiquated when another revolution had 
taken place in the constitutions of theatri- 
eal audiences. It may be that the change 
is in progress, and that even the printed 
dialogue of Sheridan will fall flat on ears 
accustomed to verbal absurdities, and that 
a farce like The Critic, wherein character 
is depicted, will be thought far inferior 
as a work of art to a burlesque containing 


'masked actors and half-naked actresses. 


Even greater than his success as a dram- 
atist, was his success as an orator: the 
former is more intelligible than the latter. 
It om inexplicable how Sheridan could 
ever have been ranked among the first of 
orators by such men as Pitt, Fox, and 
Burke. By contemporaries he was regard- 
ed as without an equal. Naturally, it is 
expected that speeches which aroused such 
enthusiasm and elicited so many weighty 
encomiums should appear on perusal to be 
exceptionally clever productions. Not only 
do they disappoint the most moderate ex- 
pectation, but the passages which produced 
the greatest impression on delivery are 
among the tamest,if not the weakest, in 
the speeches. Many who read them will 


marvel exceedingly that they should have 


been delivered in the House of Commons. 
It is true that a more critical body does not 
exist than the members of that House, but 
it is also true that a tribunal more indulgent 
to its favourites could hardly be found. 
The man who has the ear of the House miy 


talk nonsense with impunity: possibly he 


will be applauded. But to attain this high 
position is even more difficult than to get 
admission among its members. A great fool 
or a great genius has an equal p imact of 
success The former will be listened to 
becau-e of his folly. and the latter because 
of his flashes of wisdom. In the House, as 
in olden times at court, the jester is privi- 
leged, and may say things which men, 
possessing self-respect and devoid of conceit, 
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would never dare to utter. The man of 
acknowledged capacity is also a chartered 
speaker: unlike the other, he is a leader 
instead of a plaything. Sheridan had the 
good fortune to conquer for himself the 
position of chieftain in debate. His friends 
were glad of his support: his opponents 
dreaded his sarcasm. All united in listen- 
ing to him with respect. Finding then that 
he might say unchecked whatever he pleas- 
ed, he often indulged to the full his taste for 
florid ornament and forced conceits. These 
exhibitions came te be regarded as flights 
of eloquence, an‘ men praised in the yeteran 
debater passages which they would have 
denounced had they proceeded from a tyro. 
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Lewis advised this publication as soon as he 
was informed that copies of the speeches, 
taken in shorthand, had been preserved. 
Moore says, in his Life of Sheridan, that he 
had in his possession an authentic report of 
the Begum speech. He gives some extracts 
from it ; but till this official work appeared, 
it was impossible to compare what the vari- 
ous speakers did say with what they are cred- 
ited with saying. A fewspecimens will suffice 
to show the nature of the changes, and 
| these specimens may be taken as fair sam- 
| ples of the whole. 

| The report of the Begum speech in the 
collected work does not profess to be literal. 
A great portion is in the third person : it is 


SHERIDAN. 








Nothing prepares the public better for | detached passages only which are in the first 
being pleased with an orator than the | person, aud are placed within inverted com- 
unanimous and favourable testimony of rec- | mas to show that they are literally accurate. 





ognised judges. After such a peporetion, 
the public heard him deliver his most 
famous speech, that on the impeachment of 
Hastings, and its approbation was unbound- 
ed. Some of the passages which we are 
wont to regard as unmitigated bombast 
were singled out by contemporaries as 
excelling anything ever achieved in the 
annals of oratory. 

Immediately after his decease, his speech- 
were given to the world ina collected form, 
under the editorship of a ‘* Constitutional 
Friend.” The editor says in the pref- 
ace : — 


“No exertion has been spared to collect and 


arrange accurate accounts of every speech de- | 


livered by the late Mr. Sheridan; and those 
efforts proving successful, it may boldly be as- 
serted that pages more abounding with brilliant 
wit, depth, solidity, and sound argument, have 
never been presented to the public. Many of 
these speeches have heen candidly admitted, by 
a!l parties, to exhibit every oratorical effect the 
human mind is capable of suggesting.” 


From this collection extracts have been 
taken, in order to be placed before youths 
for their instruction in oratorical effects. 
The impression made on this generation 
by Sheridan as an orator has been caused 
by the perusal of that edition of his speech- 
es. It will materially affect the decision as 
to his powers of oratory, if it be shown that 
the accepted report of his speeches is not 
only defective, but wholly misleading. This 
can be proved, with regard to his most 
important effort: it may be inferred of the 
others. 

In 1859 there was published an almost 
verbatim report of the speeches of the 
managers and counsel at the trial of Warren 
Hastings. The late Sir George Cornewall 


It is these passages alone which will now be 
| selected for comparison. 

| The first verbatim passage occurs in the 
| introductory remarks : — 


| “The unfortunate gentleman at the bar is 
‘no mighty object in my mind. Amidst the 
| series of mischiefs to my sense, seeming to sur- 

round him, what is he but a petty Nucleus, in- 
volved in its Lamina, scarcely seen or thought 
| of.” * 


| Be it remarked that in all these extracts 


the words in italics are so printed in the 
original. This was doubtless dune to call 
| attention to a phrase or epithet supposed to 
_be of great beauty or fitness. It will be ob- 
| served, however, that the most nonsensical 
| words or clauses are those italicised. The 
| following is the parallel pa-sage to that just 
| quoted, and it contains nothing about a Nu- 
cleus or a Lamiua. 





“ So far from it, tiat the unfortunate gentle- 
mau at your bar is scarcely in my contempia- 
tion when my mind is most engaged in this 
busiuess; that it then holds but two ideas — a 
sincere abhorrence of the crimes and a sanguine 
hope of the remedy.” f¢ 


The next passage is remarkable as exem- 
plifying the utter nonsense which was first 
put into Sheridan’s mouth and then eulo- 
gised as his rhetoric : — 


“It is not the peering suspicion of appre- 
hending guilt ; it is not any popular abhorrence 
of its wide-spread consequences ; it is not the 
secret consciousness in the bosom of the judge, 
which can excite the vengeance of the law, and 
authorise its infliction! No. In this good 


* “ Sheridan's Speeches,” vol. ii. p. 56. 


t ‘* Report of the Trial of Warren Hastings,’’ vol. 
i. p. 483 
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land, as high as it is happy, because as just as 
itis free, all is definite, equitable, and exact. 
The laws must be satisfied before infliction en- 
sues. And ere a hair of the head can be 
plucked, LEGAL GuILT must be established by 
LEGAL PROOF.” * 


The accurate report is far less sensational 
than the foregoing, and has the advantage 
of being intelligible : — 


No, my Lords ; we know well that it is the 
glory of this Constitution that not the general 
fusne or character of any man — not the weight 
or power of any prosecutors — no plea of moral 


or political expediency — not even the secret | 


cous:iousness of guilt which may live in the 
hosom of the judge — can justify any British 
court in passing any sentence, to touch a hair 
of the head or an atom in any respect of the 
property, of the fame, of the liberty, of the 
poorest or meanest subject that breathes the 
air of this just and free land. We know, my 
Lords, that there can be no legal guilt without 
lezal proof; that the rule which defines the 
evidence as much the law of the land as 
that which creates the crime. It is upon that 
ground that we mean to stand.” ¢ 


is 


In the following passage it will be ob- 
served that the reporter has not merely 
made Sheridan talk balderdash, but has 
made him say the opposite to what he actu- 
ally stated. It is necessary to quote the 
paragraph in fu!l in order to prove this, the 
first sentence not being within inverted 
commas in the original : — 


«But though he stated the difficulties which 
the managers had to encounter, he did not mean 
to say that the proofs, which they had adduced, 
were in any degree defective. ‘Weak, no 
doubt, in some parts, and incompetent, and yet 
more deplorable, as undistinguished by any 
compunctious visitings of repenting accomplices, 
but yet enough, and enough in sure validity, 
to abash the front of guilt no longer hid, and 
flash conviction 01 co rscientions jad zes.”’ f 

“ Having said this, I think it extremely pos- 
sible that your Lordships may imagine that I 
am begging indulgence and allowance for weak 
and inco npetent evidence. No, my Lords, I 
will be bold to say that there is now before you, 
upon this charge, a mass of full, com>lete. 
competent evidence —strong as ever abashed 
the confidence of courageous guilt, or brought 
conviction home to the hearts of conscientious 
judges.” § 


It would be wearisome to quote all the 


passages illustrative of the imperfections of 


the published version of this speech. The 


* “ Speeches,” vol. ii. pp. 59, 60. f ‘* Report,” 
vol. i. p. 486. { ‘* Speeches,” vol. ii. p. 60. §“ Re- 


port,” vol. i. p. 487. 
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| reporter frequently gives the very words 
used by Sheridan, but he slightly alters 
their SS by changing their 
places. metimes a page or two of the 
| official report intervenes between the two 
members of a sentence as given in the 
_speeches. Phrases are tacked together with 
httle regard to symmetry or sense. Very 
often there are improvements due to the re- 
| porter’s imagination, and perhaps introduced 
by him in the belief that they were in 
Sheridan’s manner. The latter having 
_said of a native officer who had made the 
affidavits : — 


“T imagine your Lordships will now again 
think we have done with Doond Sing. No 
such thing. Here he is again, the third time, 
swearing before Elijah Imbey. But he is not 
to be trusted by himself, he is a bad one sinyle- 
handed ; and, as it was a military duty, he is 
coupled with somebody else — he 1s joined with 
Mir Ahmud Ali, subadar; and at last he hits 
the mark.” 


In this passage there is nothing remarka- 
ble; the reporter removes all tameness 
from his version by introducing some fine 
military metaphors. These are his im- 
provements :— 


“He had sworn once— then again — and 
made nothing of it; then comes he with an- 
other, and swears a third time ; and in company 
does better. Single-handed he can do nothing, 
but succeeds by plutoon-swearing and volleys of 
oaths.” 


One passage merits quotation on account 
of the different turn given to the incidents 
referred to in it. Speaking of the rebellion 
with which the Begums were charged, 
Sheridan said he could find no trace of 
it: — 


“ The best antiquarian in our Society would 
be, afterall, never the wiser! Let him look 
where he would, where can he find any vestige 
of battle, or a single blow? In this rebellion 
there is no soldier, neither horse nor foot — not 
a man is known fighting — no office order sur- 
Vives, not an express is to be seen. His Great 
Rebellion as notorious as our Forly-five, passed 
away — unnatural, but not raging — beginning 
in nothing, and ending, no doubt, just as it be- 
gan! If rebellion, my Lords, can thus engender 
unseen, it is time for us to look about. What 
hitherto has been dramatic may become histori- 
cal; Knightsbridge may at this moment be in- 
vested ; and all that is left us, nothing but the 
fo.lorn hope of being dealt with according to 
the statue, by the sound of the Riot Act, and 
the sight, if it can be, of another Elijah.” * 


\ * “ Speeches,” vol. ii. pp. 80, 81. 
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“ With regard to the first charge, which is a 
charge of direct, actual rebellion, I do protest 
that, in order to satisfy my own mind as much 
as I could, I have been hunting, with all the 
industry at least, though not with the acuteness, 
of any antiquarian that ever belonged to the | 
Antiquaries’ Society, to find at what period 
this rebellion actually existed, and I have not 
found any one thing to guide me to the period 
of its existence. ‘There never was a rebellion 
so concealed. We asked Mr. Middleton wheth- 
er any battle was fought anywhere? None, he 
owns, that ever he heard of. ‘Did any one 
man, horse or foot, march to suppress this re- 
bellion?’ ‘None.’ ‘Did you ever hear any 
orders given for any troops to march to sup- 
ply it?’ ‘None.’ The rebellion seems clearly 
to have died a natural death, though raised cer- 
tainly for a most uunatural object. But if this 
rebelliou really did exist, it is impossible to 
treat the idea serivusly ; and it must have been 
a merry scene when Mr. Hastings first con- 
ceived the strange improbeble fiction when he first 
entertained the idea of persuading the directors 
that they had entered into such a plot. It is 
impossible to know when and where there may 
not be arebellion. While we are sitting here 
there may bea rebellion at Knightsbridge of the 
most fatal tendency that ever was ; for the cele- 
brated account of that army which has given 
celebrity to that village was an ostentatious 
display of pomp and military parade com- 
pared to that with which this was conduct- 
ed ” ss 


A comparison of the foregoing extracts 
proves how very different Sheridan’s points 
were from his reporter’s notion of what 
they ought to have been. There is real 
cleverness in the way that he makes Mr. 
Middleton bear witness to the absurdity of 
his own allegations. The nonsense about 
the rebellion beginning in nothing, engen- 
dering unseen, and the forlorn hope of be~ 
ing dealt with “by the sound of the Riot 
Act, and the sight, if it can be, of another 
Elijah,” is the reporter's own unadulterated 
nohsense. It is greatly to be regretted 
that so many persons should have enter- 
tained the conviction that Sheridan ever 
uttered all the stuff which is contained in 
the generally accepted version of his 
speeches. The better known and much 
admired piece of declamation about filial 
piety, as well as the peroration, have been 
Greatly distorted by mis-reporting. In 

oore’s Life of Sheridan the correct ver- 
sions are quoted, so that it is ‘unnecessary 
to insert them here. But, did space permit, 
it would be instructive to exhibit the little- 
known but correct version alongside of the 
well-known and absurdone. With another, 
and that a short example of the discrepan- 


* Report,” val. i. p. 579. 
LIVING AGE. VOL.WI. 220. 
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cies between the two reports of the speech- 
es, this exposition of blunders will termi- 
nate. Referring to Captain Gordon, 
Sheridan is made to say — it was difficult 
to imagine any man could tell a benefac- 
tor — 


“The breath that I now draw, next to heav- 
en, I owe to you; my existence is an emana- 
tion from your bounty; I am indebted to you 
beyond all possibility of return; and therefore 
my gratitude shall be your destruction.” 


What he did say was: — 


“Tf he was so deluded, he may explain that 
delusion to your Lordships ; but till that time 
I will not believe that Captain Gordon who 
said to the Begums, ‘ The welfare of your ser- 
vant is entirely owing to your favour and be- 
nevolence,’ meant to say, ‘ and the gratitude of 
your servant shall be your destruction.” 


As this speech and the one in reply at 
the close of the impeachment are the only 
two by Sheridan of which verbatim reports 
are extant, it is fair to make them the basis 
of a judgment concerning his rank as an 
orator. The foregoing extracts prove that 
much of the bombast in the ordinary ver- 
sion is due to the reporter’s imagination, 
but there is still a large mass of rhetorical 
common-place in the trustworthy report. 
In the Jatter we read the very words which 
are said to have made Burke exclaim, 
“ There, that is the true style; something 
between poetry and prose, and better than 
either.” Those who now read them will 
agree with the dictum of Fox that “ such a 
mixture was for the advantage of neither ; 
as producing poetic prose, or, still worse, 
prosaic poetry.” Indeed, there is an artifi- 
ciality about these passages which detracts 
from their effect. They have the appear- 
ance of being laboured. Sheridan was not 
able to polish them so artistically as to con- 
ceal his art. Few could excel him at an 
epigram, or more successfully barb a phrase 
with satire. To do this perfectly was his 
special gift, as it was the gift of hefou- 
cauld to write maxims. It is probable that 
had Rouchefoucauld endeavoured to cope 
with Bossuet as a writer of funeral orations, 
he would have failed as egregiously as Sher- 
idan did when he tried to out-do Burke in 
his own particular field of figurative rhet- 
oric, and impassioned declamation. 

The best thing in this speech, as in all 
Sheridan’s speeches, is not its rhetoric, but 
its common-sense. With a thorough mas- 
tery of the subject, and a marvellous ada 
tation of the materials to produce the de- 
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sired result, he stated the case with a fulness | the deplorable perversion of the speaker’s 
and clearness which a professional advocate | utterances of which the incompetent re- 
would have envied. As a one-sided yet) porter is guilty. [t detracts from Sheridan's 
comprehensive exposition of the question at renown and diminishes the value of his 
issue, the Begum speech is noteworthy | work that, excepting a few witticisms of 
among great orations. None of the mana-/| doubtful authenticity and doubtful value, 
gers of the impeachment could have done | he uttered but one phrase which sank into 
the work better: perhaps Burke himself) men’s minds and was added to the stock of 
would not have done it so well. Had the) parliamentary wisdom. That phrase, how- 
purely ornamental passages been omitted, ever, is a glorious one, and though it has 








it would still have deen a splendid address. | 
The condemnation of these passages is that | 
they add neither beauty nor symmetry to | 
the speech as a whole. 

To estimate a man’s. powers as an orator | 
after perusing the most accurately reported | 
speech is a fruitless task. It is necessary to | 
have heard as well as read the speech in | 
order to criticise its author. As a piece of | 
composition the performance may be admi- | 
rable, but it is merely as an essay that it | 


is judged. It may read well: in opposition | 
to Fox, I maintain that a good speech must 
read well. Yet, when printed, half its | 


spirit has departed. The voice, the gesture, | 
the personal appearance of the orator, give | 
a force to his utterance, the effect of which 
no reader of it can experience or conceive, | 
but of which every listener has felt the in- | 
fluence. Take the finest of Mr. Gladstone's | 
budget speeches, or any one of Mr. Bright's | 
splendid appeals to the noblest feelings of 
human nature, and endeavour to obtain 
from a perusal of them a notion of the pre- 
cise effect they would produce on delivery. 
Why, the attempt will be vain. Sayings, 
common-place in themselves, will electrify 
an assembly while they may be passed over 
almost unnoticed by the reader. There is 
no magic in these words: “ America, they 
tell me, has resisted — I rejoice to hear it ;” 
but proceeding from the lips of the haughty 
Chatham, they produced a ferment in the 
House of Lords. It is, then, the personal 
element which is the chief attribute of an 
orator, and it is the element which is want- 
ing from the printed speech while it domi- 
nates the spoken one. We are assured that 
Sheridan was marvellously endowed with 
this personal element, that he was listened 
to because it was a delight to hear him give 
utterance to his thoughts. He did not 
speak beautiful essays like bis great con- 
temporary Burke, or our great contempora- 
ry, the late Lord Macaulay. His fame as 
an orator, like the fame of Bolingbroke and 
Chatham, is based on tradition. More for- 
tunate than either, two of his speeches 
have been rescued from the oblivion which 
awaits the speaker when no reporter is 
present to record his thoughts, and from | 


| 





not been attributed to Sheridan, yet to him 
the merit of originating it belongs. In 
the debate on a motion by Mr. Gray, re- 
garding reform, he said that “man was not 
born to have property in man.” 


Ill. 


Many who amit that Sheridan did much 
which is excellent lament that he misemploy- 
ed opportunities which would have enabled 
him to render far more lasting and valuable 
service to literature and to his country. They 
bemoan the irregularities of his life, and 
charge him with squandering his money and 
injuring his health by vicious indulgences. 

is biographers have put on record many 
strange stories about him, and other stories 
equally discreditable but less trustworthy 
pass current in society. Such tales always 
find ready credence among the lovers of lit- 
erary garbage. The maxim, ‘ Say nothing 
but good about the dead, is generally inter- 
preted to mean, Invent or discover as many 
good stories as possible concerning the dead, 
and, if the good stories are nasty, so much 
the better. That the actual facts should be 
set forth is most desirable ; but that gratui- 
tous and probably false inferences should be 
drawn from them is highly blameworthy. 
Biographers, however, are always so anxious 
to prove theories or point morals, that they 
are prone to give prominence to that side.or 
those truths only which will serve their pur- 
ee. From this tendency on their part 

heridan has suffered greatly. Many things 
in his life give a handle for moralising, or a 
pretext for vile imputations. Other things 
afford occasion for comments of an opposite 
kind and equally discreditable to those who 
makethem. On the one hand, it is assumed 
that because he drank and spent too much, 
he cannot have been a great dramatist or 
orator. On the other, it is held that because 
he made good jokes there was no harm in 
his leading a free life and making his credi- 
tors sigh for their money. The Hon. Mrs. 
Norton, in her natural and laudable desire 
to protest against the injustice done to his 
memory, has advanced a plea on his behalf 
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which ought never to have been seriously | ish to look for the advent of asecond Sheridan 
mooted. She says that “ Sheridan was drunk | as of a second Shakspeare. His position 
as his companions were drunk, and with his | among orators who have had extraordinary 
drunken companions — with a drunken | triumphs is a lofty one; yet his rhetorical 
Prince Royal and the drunken Ministers of | merits cannot be ascertained from his pub- 
the Crown — but there ean be little doubt | lished speeches. These speeches deserve 
that the more finally organised the brain, | perusal to satisfy curiosity, but they should 
the more fatal the consequences of such swi- | never be studied as models. His oratorical 
ish excitement.” * Now, it is very doubtful | renown is simply a tradition ; it is a tradition, 
whether the man whose brain is finely or-| however, which will not soon perish, for it 
ganised, if he indulges in stimulants to excess, | will endure so long as the representatives of 
really suffers greater physical injury than | the Commons of England remember those 
his less gifted brother. If the bodily health | who were once the heroes of their debates, 
be the same in both cases, the results will be | and so long as Englishmen cherish the mem- 
similar. It is said that Sheridan’s constitution | ories of all the valiant champions of their 

was unusually robust, that he hardly knew | liberties and their rights. W. FP. Rae. 
what illness was, consequently the result in 
his case could not have been unusually fatal. 
Nor is it an apology for him that other men 
did likewise. The truth is that his faults 
and his excellences were chiefly due to the 
age in which he lived. Because he was a 
notable man he reflected in his person and : 
works the peculiarities characteristic of this THE TABLE D’HOTE. 
country during the latter half of the eigh- 
teenth century. Were he alive now, he! Tae distinguishing feature of the English- 
would drink less claret: he would write ar-| man abroad is his hatred of every other 
ticles instead of comedies, and he might not | Englishman. He will travel any distance, 
aspire tomanage Drury Lane Theatre. His | or be at any expense, in order to avoid his 
speeches in Parliament would be quite as|countrymen. Tolerable fishing and good 
powerful without being at all flowery; they | scerery have their attractions; a noted 
would’ contain more sarcasms than tropes. | gaming-table or a celebrated mineral spring 
To be the boon companion of the Prince of|is occasionally taken into consideration ; 
Wales would not appear to him the greatest | but that country, town, or village eclipses 
object of his sabeion His reputation | all its rivals which can say “ There are no 
might be as widespread, but his career would | English to be found here.” When the mem- 
be less romantic. It may be left to the high-| bers of one English wo observe the 
toned moralist to bespatter Sheridan’s actual | members of another English family come 
life with unsavoury epithets. The critic’s | on board the steamer in which they are al- 
duty is neither so invidious nor so easily | ready seated, they stare at the new-comers 
discharged. He has to deal with the man | as if the latter were guilty of a gross imper- 
as a whole ; to analyse, without bias or regard | tinence, or they smile in contempt when 
for consequences, his life and his writings. | they hear English spoken, or they say, with 
Whatever judgment he passes must be based | a well-imitated shrug, “ You cannot escape 
on the entire case, but it must relate more | the English tourist, wherever you go.” 
to the writings which survive than to the | What particular traits decide that a man is 
man who has departed. To the present | no longer a man but a tourist, have not as 
eration it is important to know whether | yet been specified ; but it is certain that 
heridan’s eomedies and speeches are mas-| every English person abroad refuses to con- 
terly productions, whether they are ani-| sider himself an ordinary tourist, but con- 
mated with the vital spark which will render | siders every other English person abroad 
them immortal, whether they will give as|an ordinary tourist. This vague impres- 
much pleasure to those who now or who | sion or feeling becomes at no time so pro- 
may hereafter read them as to the audiences | nounced as during dinner; when Nature 
whieh first hailed them with rapturous ap- | herself, appealing to our strongest instincts, 
plause. His place in literature is in the | shatters frail restrictions which art, or 
second rank, but iw that rank he has no su- civilization, or society would impose, and 
perior. The historian of the English drama | insists on these mutually repugnant persons. 
will chronicle him as the last great writer of | sitting down at the one tabie. The table 
English comedy, and wil! consider it as fool- | d’héte is the apostle of humanity. Dinner 
* sfacmillan’s Magazine, vol. iii. p. 176. | is that touch of nature which, in foreign 


From the Economist. 
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rts, especially, makes the whole world 


in. 
go abroad because they ought to go abroad, 
who stare listlessly at big rocks and try to. 
consider them scenery, who walk through 
cathedrals and wonder why they should 
smell so badly, who, on the whole, are rath- 
er sick of the picturesque, all the interest, 
and excitement, and romance of travelling 
centre upon the table d’héte. The guide- 
books may talk hectic rhapsody about this 
or the other useless fall of water over some 
hill-side ; one’s companions may display an 
unaccountable interest in seeking out the 
birth-place of some one who died five hun- 
dred years ago (if he ever lived); it may 
be necessary, for courtesy’s sake, to accom- 
pany one’s friends up a sloppy ravine, or 
along a dusty road, or over a bare hill, in 
order to see a view which about equals that 
of the Thames from Greenwich or Primrose | 
Hill from Regent’s Park; but these hard- 
ships may.be borne with equanimity when 
the mind is allowed to rest with secret de- 
light on the prospect of-dinner. Then all | 
the social hypocrisies of travelling are dis- | 
missed. Then the critical and gossipping 
faculties come into play. Then one meets 
one’s enemies face to tace, and the secrets 
of incomplete wardrobes are discovered. 
‘To go mooning after waterfalls and moun- 
tains, or gazing at a picturesque peasantry 
not one of whom can speak a word of Eng- 
lish, is vexatious, harassing, and tiresome ; 
at the table d’héte our ingenious traveller 
finds herself or himself once more in Eng- 
land. 

The table «’béte, occupying this promi-| 
nent position in foreign travel ing has nat- 
urally become an object of much study on 
the part of those worthy Britons who find 
in it tbeir only refuge from the insipidities 
of the picturesque. The old hands soon 
get to know the difference between the one 
o'clock, five v’clock, and seven o'clock din-| 
ners. At the one o'clock dinner, as they 
speedily discover, neither cooks nor waiters 
have as yet been aroused from the lethargy 
produced by the previous day’s labour ; 
while fur companions at table they find a 
number of boarding-school misses with large 
appetites, depraved Frenchmen who make 
the meal their breakfast, and trout-fishers 
who talk noisily to each other about what 
they did when all the world was asleep, and 
what they mean to do during the afternoon. | 
‘The seven o’clock dinner, on the other’ 
hand, is only the ghost of the five o’oclock | 
dinner. Tuere is a réchauffé air about the | 
-dishes ; the waiters are relapsing into coma ; 


With three-fourtis of the people who | 


and the people at table resemble the fre- | 
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' quenters of acoffee-room in their miscella- 


neous character and indecorous haste. The 


arrivals by the last boat, who come in with 


great coats and unwashed hands; people 
who have been out all day in the mountains 
and return savage and hungry ; and one or 
two elderly gentlemen who have been at 
the trouble of dressing for dinner, and sit 
silent and sulky because no one else has 
thought fit to do the same, form the chief 
part_of the seven o'clock table. It is at 
five o'clock that the table o’héte is in its 
glory. They who have discovered how 
long the day becomes in.foreign parts, seize 
this hour as that most likely to break the 
dull monotony ; and practically spend the 
time intervening between five and bed-time 
at dinner. Now, the waiters have been 
aroused to a sense of their own importance ; 
a general activity and briskness pervade 
the atmosphere of the long saloon, and, as 
the soup is served, a band in the next 
a ent begins to whisper recollections 
of “ Der Freischutz.” » hen English 
misses, with ponies jewellery that sparkles 
down the table as they deliberately lift their 


_ spoons ; their mothers, gorgeous and severe ; 


elderly French ladies, with a gizlish sim- 
licity and neatness in their attire; a few 
tten-row young gentlemen, with white 
waistcoats and the moustache of the period ; 
a couple of Prussian officers, tall, ‘silent, 
grave, quick-eyed; a resident English cler- 
gyman, with a view to after-dinner subscri 
uons ; a newly-married couple who do their 
best to be coldly distant to each other, and 


flatter themselves that. they succeed in im- 


posing upon their neighbours ; and the or- 


dinary number of English snobs, male and 


female — surely here is material to interest 
and instruct the man or woman who has 
seen nothing to excite his or her curiosity 
since leaving Charing Cross. As the wine 
beyins to flow more freely, a gentle enthu- 
siasm is stirred, and the prudent listener 
learns the future movements, the ex- 
riences, and a good deal of the family 
istory of the persons whom he or she has 
stared at during the forenoon. Is it the 
girls who insisted on wearing grey silk in 
goin up the Niesen? The economi 
inglish mother hears that one of these 
dresses was entirely ruined, and she is in- 
wardly comforted. Is it the man with the 
pointed whiskers who bullied the waiter at 
breakfast, and asked loudly if Sir James 
MacFayden had written for rooms? You 
hear him remark to his neighbour — “ Ain’t 
it ‘ot in this ‘ere climate ?” and you wonder 
whether he has brought on the whole of the 
MacFayden's luggage. Is it the charming 
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little girl, with the pearly teeth, and the | eller has studied the peculiar arrangements 
bright smile, and the almost infantine ring-| of hair and the jewellery of all the ladies 
ing laugh which was heard not half an hour | present, found reasons for depreciating the 
before in the grounds? Lo! there is a wed- | personal appearance, intellect, and position 
ding-ring on her finger; and presently she of all the men, and succeeded in producing 
is talking across the table, in a long, nasal | as a net result, a faint glow of personal sat- 
whine that tells of Connecticut, of all her | isfaction within his own bosom, he finds that 
sion experiences, and calculating, in the | he has arrived at the dessert. Fain would 
most hideously-practical manner, the profits | he spin out this brief period of happiness. 
which the landlady of the pension was ena- Must he relinquish this beautiful sphere, 
bled to reap from washing the linen of her and return to the cold world without, there 
visitors. Thie little girl, with the soft brown | to fix glazed eyes once more on contorted 
hair and the pretty face, is able to trans- rocks, muddy streams, dirty houses, and 
mute florins and kreutzers into dollars and | brown-visaged peasants? The short, stout 
cents with a dreadful facility ; and as she English lady, with the black satin dress and 
rattles off her impressions of the various the thick chain, has gathered her daughters 
countries she has passed through, they around her, and is sailing downward to- 
sound like the recital of the dream of an! wards the door. The Italian gentleman, 
army victualler; while her husband, much who must have been born in a district where 
older than she is, with a complexion which forks are unknown, sets vigorously to work 
makes one fancy his veins must run tobacco- to pick his teeth, confronted by the Ameri- 
juice, sits silent and picks his teeth after’ can husband, who follows his example ; 
every course. If our inquisitive traveller, while the wife of the latter remarks across 
having acquired sufficient knowledge to en- the table that “the feeding wasn’t bad for 
able him to drive a close bargain with the five and half francs, but that one never 
most rapacious pension-keeper in existence, feels filled after a foreign dinner.” From 
now shuts his left ear and opens his right, | giving a young lady a pleasant description 
he will hear the resident clergyman expati- of a picnic on the summit of the Righ), the 
ate. It is not of free-will, or election, or clergyman has diverged into hinting to the 
baptism that the reverend gentleman’ young lady’s papa of the painful necessity 
treats; it is not with accounts of benevo- under which he labours of gathering dona- 
lent institutions and charities that he graces tions for his church. The unhappy Briton 
the chief ceremony of the day; it is with a knows his time has come ; but there is still 
running commentary on the aristocracy who one refuge. Whatever his fumily may urge 
have visited the place during the past week. about the advisability of going to “ do” any 
Generosity is the virtue which he most de-| place he has torr | authority for insisting 
lights to laud. He makes great allowances on quiet after dinner; and as he sits down 
for the necessity under which English peo-| under some acacia, to smoke a cigar and 
ple labour of conforming to popular custom watch a feeble fountain unsuccessfully en- 
abroad. They have not, Re argues, the | gaged in endeavouring to balance a ball on 
same opportunities that exist at home; and its summit, there still remain for him the 
if, when they cannot go to church on a/ memories of buried joys. He canchew the 
Sunday evening, they go to see a fair or sit | cud of reflection, and, with the assistance 
in a garden and listen to some music, they | of his wife, go over, seriatim, the incidents 
are hot so much to be blamed. Theatre-| of the dinner, the quality of the dishes, and 
ing on a Sunday he rather deprecates, so | the appearance of the people who were at 
ar as an Englishman is concerned; but for| table. The results of their joint observa- 
the poor foreigners who know no better, tions are compared ; and the nationality, 
one must egret the evil nature of their profession, and prospects of every stranger 
education rather than accuse themselves. definitely settled. Family likenesses and 
If an Englishman has been so imprudent as ‘stray observations become the material out 
to go to a theatre on Sunday, the best thing | of which Mr. Brown and his wife now pro- 
he can remember is that charity — or, in | ceed to evolve the most delightful fictions ; 
other words, a subscription — covereth a/ and if there have been two young people 
multitude of sins. ‘The resident clergyman | seen to exchange a word or band a bit of 
is really a valuable m at the table | pastry down the table, a marriage is at once 
d’héte ; for his white tie lends respectability | concluded in Mrs. Brown’s ready imagina- 
to the occasion, and his fund of universal tion. It will thus be seen that the five 
information is at everybody’s service. o’clock dinner is of much more value than 
Unfortunately the table d’héte dinner can-| that of seven o'clock; for the former 
not last for ever. By the time that our trav- | stretches over the entire evening, while the: 
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latter invades the realm of sleep with ridi- 
eulous dreams in which wild foreigners and 
wilder adventures produce all the horrors 
of nightmare. The five o’clock dinner kills 
half a day; and there can be no greater 
recommendation to the miserable English- 
man whom a social custom has - banished 
from his own fireside. and sent into a desert 
where he is beset by all the ravenous beasts 
of fatigue, ennui, diseomfort, and general 
di-gust. 


From the Economist, Sept. 7. 


THE COST OF AN ARMED PEACE, 


Wuen the British capitalist looks askance 
upon foreign loans and other investments, 
there must be some reason for-a frame of 
mind to which he is not prone. Russia 
seeking money in the London market, and 
not finding it, is a novelty deserving expla- 
nation. That the realm of the Czar is 
flooded with inconvertible paper is not a 





sufficing, though it is a very considerable, 
cause of impaired credit. 


Perpetual defi- 
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action abroad stirs up doubt, apprehension, 
and, of course, counter armaments. If 
France would sit still, and mind her own af- 
fairs, her present host of soldiers would more 
than suffice her needs. At this moment 
she can put in the field five armies, each 
a hundred thousand strong; but a defensive 
attitude does not please her, and so her 
Government demand the means of putting 
seven hundred thousand men in the field. 
Prussia, struggling to maintain her new 
gains, and found a real German Empire, is 
actually laying hands upon every effective 
male within her reach, moved thereto, part- 
ly by the influence of custom, chiefly by 
dread of a coalition. Russia is fanning the 
fires of insurrection all through the East, 
and swelling to their full limit the enor- 
mous armies she has on foot. Even Italy, 
all but bankrupt, chin deep in deficits, main- 
tains a large public force; and Belgium, 
although styled neutral in the language of 
diplomacy, feels bound to array scores of 
thousands more than she would need were 
it certain her neutrality would be respected. 
Austria trembles at every breath, runs forth 
to seek strange alliances, and spends on 
soldiering sums disproportioned to her 
means. Wher the cost of an armed peace 


eits and promissory assets do not form at-|is draining every exchequer, it is not sur- 


tractive securities ; still less when the depth | 
of the deficit, when the exact relation be-| 
tween income and expenditure, is unknown. | 
Nevertheless, we are disposed to think that | 
these phenomena do not alone weigh con- | 
sciously or unconsciously with the men of 
money. It is the malaise of Europe which 
makes John Bull button up his pocket. | 
Looking abroad from this secure island, 
what does he see except a costly present 
and an uncertain future on all sides? The 
flicker of myriads of bayonets, the rumble of , 
thousands of gun-carriages, the roar of great 
and small arms on the “ experimental 
ranges” of every land, are apt to startle 
credit, and gladden only the hearts of con- | 
tractors. Europe is now one vast camp, | 
and swarms with an expensive soldiery 
from the Ural Mountains to the capes of | 
the Atlantic and the inlets of the Mediter- | 
ranean. Notone nation has full confilence 
in the friendship — not even in the caleu- | 
lite friendship —of any other. If there 
is a State in Europe which, from its posi- 
tion, the character of its military geography, | 
tbe strength of its natural and artificial ob- | 
stacles, ouzht to feel the intense satisfaction 
of complete security, it is France. 


to assail her ; yet she thirsts for more soldiers, 


Com- | 
bined Europe would find it almost hopeless | 


more armaments, more fortresses, and her | 


prising that capital should shrink back at 
the mere mention of loans. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century, 
and at this height of modern civilization, the 
military peace establishment of Europe 
consists of 2,800,000 men, while the war 
establishment rises to the awful total of 
5,000,000. The cost of the peace array of 
the European States does not fall far short 
of 80,000,000/ annually —eight hundred 
millions (an English National Debt) every 
ten years. Austria keeps on foot perma- 
nently 278,137 men, at a char of 
8.876,300/ ; Spain expends 4,200,000/ upon 
234,426 men; France maintains 404,000 
men under arms, and pays 14,000,000 for 
the luxury; Italy, out of he# well-drained 
treasury, devotes 6,603,444/ to an army 
222,321 strong; the peace establishment of 
North Germany cannot now fall far short of 
300,000 men, nor the cost fall much below 
8,000,0001. The huge Russian levy of 
800,000 men extracts from the national 
chest 15,250,000/; while our own regulars, 
militia, and volunteers, are maintained for 
the trifling sum of 14,569,279/. These are 
the principal items in the dread aevount, 
and the smaller States complete the full 
tale. Eight nations spend on their soldiers 
and establishments 72,000,000/. These 
sums, in gross and in detail, represent the 
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annual rate at which we insure an uncertain | like agencies. Prussia wishes to consolidate 
peace — a peace interrupted by three great her power, and both Prussia and Austria 
wars in fifteen years, and now in extreme desire to conciliate their people, and seem 
peril of a wholesale breaking up. It is a to think huge levies of men and money the 
charming monument of human “ wisdom,” | best mode of accomplishing the end in view. 
an excellent testimony to the good gvern- | The French Revolution bequeathed to Gov- 
ment of nations, this expenditure upon non- | ernments the fatal legacy of the conscrip- 
productive employment. Bat thisdoes not tion. This realy method of raising large 
represent the total cost of the warlike ma- armies was speedily adopted, and one great 
chinery. Five States— Austria, Spain, | obstacle to the carrying-on of war was 
France, England, and Italy — employ | removed, — the difficulty of seizing on men. 
213,887 men for sea-service, and spend up- | Except in moments of national passion, no 
wards of seventeen millions on their navies. ; Government could raise and pay for huge 
Including Russia and the smaller States, the armies by voluntary enlistment. But now 
total expenditure for military and naval , Prussia has shown that a strong executive 
purposes in Europe is not less than 100,000- need only consider the effective male pop- 
000/ per annum. ‘The worst of it is, that| ulation the limit of military enrolments. 
when this vast outlay has bee: made, Eu-, While the system of conscription exists, 
rope is not one whit more certain of tran- | all proposals for disarming are absurd de- 
quillity, nor is any one of the several States | lusions, since a State, under that system, 
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assured that it will not have to fight for its | 
life. That constitutes the “irony of the 
situation.” | 

But when we have summed up the actual | 
cost of this array by sea and land, the total | 
falls short of the enormous penalty levied | 
upon the nations. Who can truly estimate | 
the additional loss arising from the forced 
abstinence of two millions and a half of men 
in the prime and vigour of life from repro- 
‘ductive labour. Suppose we estimate their 
robable earnings, if employed, at one shil- 
ing per diem, the total loss per week of six 
days is no less than 750,000/ or 39,000,000/ 
per annum. To this we should add the 
difference between their wages and the | 
value of their productions, and, if we only 
double it, the total exceeds the whole | 
revenue of France. If we were to set) 
down 200,000,0001 a year as the total loss. 
to Europe in hard cash, and as a conse- 
queace of compulsory abstinence from la- 
bour, we should not be far wrong, especially 
if we include the evil effect of insecurity 
upon enterprise. No wonder that Govern- 
ments require loans, that nations should 
vegetate tor want of railways, that capital 
should be withheld even where it abounds. 
Here is the French Emperor proposing an 
elaborate plan for the spending of 8,000,- 
000/ upon parish roads, to be spent in ten 
years, and be repaid in ever so many 
more ; yet the other day he did not hesitate 
to spend, it was said, 6,000,000/, but at any 
rate asum of enormous maynitude, in less 
than ten weeks upon warlike preparations, 
having for their object the eviction of 
Prussia from Luxemburg. Russia stands 
as much in need of roads and railways as 
Spain, yet behold her expenditure on war- 








may keep comparatively few men under 


arms, and yet be able to lay its hands oa 
triple the number. 


No doubt there is a 
great deal to be said for conscription ; but 
itis not the least effective agent in aug- 
menting the vast charges of an armed 


peace. 


From the Economist, Sept. 7. 


THE MONT CENIS RAILWAY. 

On the 21st of last month, a train com- 
posed of an engine and two carriages made; 
the trial-trip over the Summit Railway of 
Mont Cenis, from St. Michel, in Savoy, to 
Susa,in Piedmont, a length of forty-eight 
miles. Since George Mailenies first made 
* man and wife,” as he called them, of the 
locomotive and the iron road in 1828, this 
is the greatest achievement that has been 
made in the working of railways; and it is 
due to an English engineer, Mr. Fell, a 
member of the firm of Brassey, Fell, & Co. 
By the ingenious expedient of a central 
double-headed rail, placed on its side in the 
middle of the way, fourteen inches above the 
ordinary rails, and grasped by four horizon- 
tal wheels, the engine is able to work u 
gradients of 1 in 12, and thus to climb with 
ease the steepest mountains. Not only can this 
be done easily, but, strange as it may seem, 
in spite of heavy gradients and sharp curves, 
Mr. Fell’s mountain travelling is safer than 
ordinary travelling. The central rail and 
the horizontal wheels with which the car- 
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riages as well as the engine are supplied, 
afford the means of supplying any amount 
of break-power for checking the speed, or for 
stopping vehicles which may have become 
detached from the rest of the train, while 
they render it almost impossible for engines 
or carriages to leave the rails. On ordi- 
nary lines of railway, a curve whose radius 
is twenty chains is considered a sharp one; 
but the radius of the smallest curves in the 
Summit Railway is only two chains. We 
could hardly have a better illustration of 
the great security which Mr. Fell’s inven- 
tion gives to railway travelling. The only 
regret with which we can regard so success- 
an invention ig that it was not applied 
earlier. It was in 1864 that Mr. Fell, de- 
sirous to prove its value, obtained leave 
from the French Government to lay down 
a length of about an English mile and a 
quarter on a portion of the Mont Cenis 
road, where the average gradient is 1 in 
13, while on half a mile of it the curves 
vary from 42 to 170 yards radjus. He 
made his trials in the presence of commis- 
sioners appointed by the Governments of 
England, France, Italy, Spain, Russia, and 
Austria, who were unanimous in favour of 
the mechanical ibility of his plan, and 
of its commercial value. There can hardly 
be a doubt that if this proof had been 
given ten years earlier, the Mont Cenis 
tunnel would never have been commenced. 
But no one, except perhaps Mr. Fell him- 
self, imagined in those days that it would be 
possible to make a locomotive and train 
climb a mountain 6,700 feet above the sea 
with apparently impracticable curves, and 
with gradients of 1 in 12. 
We do not, in saying this, wish to dis- 
so great an engineering undertaking 
as the tunnel unquestionably is. But when 
we compare its advantages and its cost in 
time amd money with those of the Fell 
Railway, the balance of the former in its 
favour are not to be named in comparison 
with the balance of the latter against it. 
It was commenced in 1857; the most 
sanguine opinion gives 1870 as the date of 
its completion; and it will not be finished 
at a less cost than seven millions sterling. 
The Fell Railway was estimated to cost 
something less than one million, and it has 
been completed in eighteen months, in spite 
of the inundations of September, 1866, the 
most calamitous on record, which injured, 
and in parts altogether swept away, twenty- 
four miles of the route. In point of dis- 
tance, the tunnel line will show a gain of 
six miles, and of three hours in poiat of 
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time. But many travellers would readly 
sacrifice this advantage for the sake of the 
glorious scenery through which the Fell Rail- 
way passes. striking is the balance of 
considerations in favour of summit railways, 
that, in all probability, before long others 
will be constructed over other Alpine 

asses, of which there are ten traversa- 

le as carriage roads. Wherever there 
exists such a road, the Fell Railway can be 
laid down. The Ime just opened traverses 
the road commenced by the first Napoleon 
in 1803, and completed in 1810. Upon the 
French side, several important deviations 
have been made, as in the neighbourhood 
of the Fortress of Lessaillon, and at Ter- 
mignon, to avoid impracticable curves. 
Elsewhere, the road has been widened, and 
the number of covered ways increased, 
which, in places where avalanches are to 
be apprehended, are constructed of the 
most solid masonry, while in other parts 
they are made of iron and timber. ‘There 
is no reason why the other passes should 
not be similarly utilized, though they may 
not be quite so favourable for the purpose 
as that of Mont Cenis. There is the Col- 
di Tenda, which lies on the direct road be- 
tween Nice and Turin; the Mont Genévre, 
which, like Mont Cenis and the Simplon, 
owes its road to the genius of the first Napo- 
leon ; the Little St. Bernard, leading from 
Chambéry to Aosta; the Simplon, the 
Gothard, and others. Indeed, only 
three days before the experimental 
trip on the Mont Cenis line took place, 
the first journey was performed upon the 
Austrian railway over the Brenner Pass 
connecting Innspriick with Botzen, and 
thus uniting the system of German railways 
with the system of the Italian lines. Aus 
tria had already distinguished herself by 
erecting the first railway over the Alps, 
crossing the Sémmering Pass. But now 
that Mr. Fell has shown that Alpine rail- 
ways can be constructed at a cost of £20,- 
000 per English mile, —the line across the 
Sémmering cost £98,000,— there is no 
reason why all the passes which could 
romise sufficient commercial results to 
justify the undertaking should not be trav- 
ersed upon iron roads. 

But has Mr. Fell’s ingenious invention 
no interest for us at home, or are our lines 
of railway already so satisfactory in all 
respects that his central rail and horizontal 
wheels are to be dismissed from our consid- 
eration as only fit for the Continent ? 
Happy would it have been for those who ° 
have ventured their nmioney in @ailway 
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undertakings if Mr. Fell had followed upon 
George Stephenson a little earlier. But 
perhaps if he had we should have been none 
the better for him. For years he hawked 
his invention about in England, and has 
sought psirenage in vain. With the name 
of a well-known doctor he seemed to have 
inherited his unpopularity, as far as his 
invention was concerned, though it would 
not be difficult for those who have endea- 
voured to keep him out of the field to 
explain why they do not like him. The 
grand aim of speculation of any kind, per- 
sonified in engineers, contractors, promoters, 
is to bud and blossom into money as quickly 
as possible, if possible rect2, but if not, then 
quocunque modo. For such people, the 
ordinary plant is sufficient. ey do not 
want improvements. Improvements would 
benefit the shareholders and the public, 
about whom engineers, contractors, and 
promoters do not care a fig. They look 
upon an inventor as their natural enemy, 
and thus far they have been able to set him 
at defiance. But will shareholders much 
longer tolerate a system of administration 
which has so utterly broken down that 
some of the most promising of our lines are 
bankrupt, while others are verging towards 
a state of bankruptcy? In the backwoods 
of America, where the first rude but ener- 
getic attempts at civilization are bein 

made, and where the moral force of law is 
by no means so powerful as it is in long- 
settled communities, lawless acts are ha- 
bitual. To counteract them, the natural 
law of self-preservation has set up what is 
called a “ Vigilance Committee.” This 
committee holds its sittings in secret, and 
its sentences are carried out in a very 
summary manner. Would it not be well if 
railway shareholders in England were to 
imitate this example, with the requisite 
modifications ? e do not wish them to 
appoint a vigilance committee the result of 
whose secret meetings would be that fraud- 
ulent contractors and self-interested direct- 
ors would be found dangling from the lamp- 
posts nearest to their board-room. Short 
of so extreme a measure, a shareholder’s 
vigilance committee would be of great 
advantage. And surely it is strange that 
though the railway system has now been 
established amongst us for nearly forty 
years, the only committees which have 
emanatel from the body of shareholders 
have been committees of investigation, 
— committees appointed to bar the door 

* when the steed has been stolen. 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
THE DEVIL’S CONFESSION. 


(From Casarius HEIsTERBACHENSIS, De 
Miraculis et Visionibus sui temporis. a.v. 
1230. Lib. iii. c. 26). 


Turovcs the tall minster windows of Cologne 
The flaming saffron of the evening shone: 
A golden dove suspended in the choir 
It turned into a bird of living fire, 
Floating above the sacramental shrine. 
It was the evening of that Maundy night, 
When, in the ghastly glimmering moonlight, 
The Saviour prostrate fell in sweat of blood, 
And by his side an awe-struck angel stood 
iping the pain-drops from his face divine. 
In the confessionals, from hour to hour, 
Sat the priests wielding the absolving power ; 
And penitents were thronging all the fane 
Seeking release from the long gnawing pain 
Of conscience poisoned by the tooth of sin. 
And many a sob broke out upon the still 
Dim air, and sent an answering thrill 
Through unlocked hearts; and, praying on 
their knees, 
They bent, and waited their turn of release 
From horrors haunting the waste soul 
m within. A : 
little space apart, with restless eyes, 
Upon his face a blank look of mate rad 
And on his brow a shadow of great dread ; 
Not kneeling, not erect, with out-thrust. hea}, 
Stood a mute stranger in a nook of g'oom, 
Where lay a prelate with a seven-clasp'd book, 
And, in one hand, a floreate pastoral crook, 
Sculptured in alabaster on his tomb. 
The stranger’s dress was carved with antique 
slash, 
Around his waist was knotted a red sash, 
And in his bonnet danced a scarlet plume. 
He was a Fallen Spirit. Now he saw 
In a wild flutter of hope, hate and awe, 
Souls that were blackened with guilt’s deepest 
stain, 
Pass to their shriving, and come forth again 
Assoiled and white ; — then caught the dis- 
tant ring 
Of angels chanting, — ‘ To the Lamb be praise 
Who from the Book of Death deth sins erase 
With his own Blood! O ecstasy untold 
When brought the lost sheep back into the fold 
And found the coin marked with the im- 
age of the King!’ 
He thought : — ‘If these from chains are sent 
forth free, 
Can there, oh, can there be a chance for mé ? 
That I, who long from Heaven have outcast 
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n, 
I, who the joys of Paradise have seen 
Flowing from union with a Holy God, 
That I, who tasted have the woes of Hell, 
Since before Michael’s flashing lance I fell, 
And all the passages of gloom have trod, 

Where burns the fire of an undying Hate, 
Burning to strangle, scorch and suffocate ; 
And Envy’s worm feeds ever; where 
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Horror of all! — is unrelieved Despair : 
That I, like these, may also go forth shriven 
Once more become a denizen of Heaven!’ 


THE DEVIL’S 


When the last foot was gone, and all the aisle 
Was silent, he stepped forth with leer of guile, 
And gliding down to a confessional, brushed 
In by a priest in meditation hushed, 
And said : —‘ To thee will I unclose my 
sin 
Of lawless thought and word and evil deed, 
That I, of all the consequences freed, 
When the bright doors are open, may pass 
in. 
Then said the priest : — ‘ Begin in God’s Trine 
name.’ 
‘I have a hitch of speech, and cannot frame 
‘The words in German.’ 
‘ Then in thine own tongue.’ 
The devil muttered, with a sort of scoff, 
‘ Nomine Dagon, Beelzebub, Ashtaroth, 
My sins, O father, are of deepest dye ; 
They bar me out from peaceful courts on high, 
Where endless anthems to my God are 


sung. 
Then from his lips was his confession hissed ; 
It was of crimes a long appalling list. 

But he only had advanced a little way, 

Ere the confessor ordered, angry, ‘ Stay ! 
Thou art not kneeling, son, that I can see.’ 

‘ Father, there’s something crooked in my knee.’ 
‘ Go on then,’ said the priest in lower tone. 


‘I have sinned exceedingly through fault my 


own ; 
Have wakened up in peaceful families strife, 


Have u the husband on to hate the wife, 
And the child hid against his parents rise. 

The thief I prompted to his villany, 

The adult’rous flame was kindled hot by me, 
I turned the glances of malignant eyes ; 

As sower, sowed in families mistrust, 

And friendship cankered I with envy’s rust. 

The murderer I prompted to his deed, 

I roused the insatiable money-greed, 

The eyes I dazzled with the blink of gold, 

And taught that Heaven could be bought or sold. 
And faith I staggered, planting weeds of 

doubt. 

The sland’rous lie by me was deftly wrought, 

Pure minds I sullied with polluting thought, 
Working like leaven.’ Here fiercely he 
_. laughed out 

A hideous burst of wild discordant laughter, 

Shaking the wall, and quivering in each rafter, 
And flung in echoes all along the roof. 

The old confessor starting terrified 

Said, ‘ In the sacred name of Him who died, 

Profane one! outrage not the holy rite!’ 

‘ Pardon me, father, pray! my breast I smite, 
I have convulsions, but, at thy reproof 
The fit is passed ; — And now let me proceed.’ 

Then he unfulded many a godless deed 

And muttered on an hour, and was not done. 
So the confessor stopped him, saying, ‘ Son, 
Thou couldst not crowd these many actions in 
A hundred years of unremitted sin !’ 

‘ Rather a hundred times ten hundred say, 
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Labouring at crime, unflagging, night and day, 
Through all the ages from the hour I fell. 
Shuddered the priest, and made the holy sign. 
“In the Name of God and of his Son divine, 
Who art thou, answer” 
‘A spirit lost of hell!” 
The priest leaped up with an affrighted cry : 
‘ Angels of Jesus, stand me succouring by!’ 
Then he relapsed, and laid aside his dread ; 
‘Why hast thou sought this Sacrament?’ he 
id 


said, 

‘ Wherefore these horrors to my ear reveal ?’ 
‘I saw thee vested with a wondrous might 
To make the sons of darkness heirs of light, 
Blackest of souls become as drifted snow ; 
And to the sentence of the priest below 

The Judge of all things setteth to his seal. 
And I thought—oh! if shattered were my 

chain, 
I might the gates of Paradise regain. 

ay, is there any gleam of hope for me?’ 


‘I know the mercy of the Crucified 

Is very lofty, deep, exceeding wide ; 

Then, if thy sorrow only be sincere, 

In the Lord’s name, I bid thee have no fear ! 
The blood of Christ will reach as far as thee.” 

‘Father, why question thou my strong desire 

To fly the abysses of eternal fire, 

And from keen misery obtain release, 

And refuge in the home of matchless aes 

There comes a thrill on me, and now grope, 

With feeble glimmer, for a thread of hope. 

‘ Son, ere I utter the absolving word, 

Of thy contrition I must be assured ; 

Therefore on thee a penance I impose.’ 


‘ Give me ten thousand of acutest woes, 

And from my purpose, mark you, if I 

swerve, 

Bid me be bound upon a flaming wheel 
Set with the sharpest blades of tempered steel, 
Bid it revolve in fire at whirlwind speed, 
Parch me, and lacerate, and make me bleed, 

And suffer with the finest mortal nerve, 
Turn into flaming drops my coursing tears, 
Bid me thus writhe through fifty thousand years, 
And I will hug the woe and not repine.’ 
‘Son,’ said the pastor, ‘no such test be thine. 
As thou didst fall through thy unbounded pride, 
Bow to the figure of the Crucified, 

But once, and utter with a broken sigh, — 
I am not worthy to look up to Heaven, 
O be free pardon to the rebel given.’ 

‘ What!’ said the Devil, with an angry cry, 
‘ Bow to a God so lost to sense of shame, 
As to take Human nature, and Man’s name! 
Bow to a God who could himself demean 
To suck the breast and sweep the kitchen clean, 
And saw up chips for Joseph! one who died 
Upon a gallows, with a mangled side ! 

Ha! when another twist of Fortune’s 

wheel 

Would have sent me up, and cast him below ! 
Ha! to the son of Mary shall I bow ?’ 

And with a curse he turned upon his heel. 

S. Barine-GouLp. 





GENERAL GRANT 
From the Spectator, Sept 14. 
GENERAL GRANT AND MR. JOHNSON. 


THE very remarkable correspondence 
published this week between General Grant 
and President Johnson, on the subject of 
the President’s order removing General 
Sheridan from the command of the Fifth 
District (Louisiana and Texas), brings be- 
fore us with singular force the nature of the 
movement which is now going on for re- 
moulding the Constitution of the United 
States, and the grave obstructions which 
that movement necessarily encounters. The 
nature of the movement 1s easily describe d. 
The framers of the original American Con- 
stitution aed to have believed either that 
they should always have Presidents chiefly 
anxious to consult the popular will, — or 
that it would be a not undesirable thin 
for the popular will only to have what geol- 
ogists would call a catastrophic power to re- 
mould the political condition, — that is, only 
every four years. Probably what they 
really expected was that there would be 
nothing properly catastrophic about the 
quadrennial elections, because the President 
would be far more likely during the whole 
four years to be currying favour with the 
electors of the next period than to be oppos- 
ing their wishes; and thus they scarcely 
considered the possibility of an interregnum 
of years elapsing between any two decisive 
exertions of the popular volition. What 
they failed to consider was the chance, first 
of having the Presidency filled up by an 
officer never elected, and never, te Bom 
likely to have been elected, for that office, 
—like Mr. Johnson ;—and next, that in 
case of any great rupture between different 
sections of the nation, it might well be that 
some President would care more to use his 
temporary authority in the interests of his 
own party —though that party were not 
the popular party — than to court popular- 
ity by deferring to the will of the majority. 

th these untoward influences have n 
brought to bear on Mr. Johnson. He never 
was elected as the ular favourite, and 
never had that mollifying sense of grati- 
tude to the people which at least dis- 
poses a really popular President to inter- 

ret their will. His original election as 

ice-President was a mere empty compli-, 
ment to one of the few remaining loyal 
Southerners. On the other hand, Mr. 
Johnson is a man of fierce party feeling and 
intense obstinacy, and to him it matters in- 
—- more to have his own way while he 
can, than to win any power or any good 
opinion for the future by giving up his will 
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to the will of the majority. He has never 
once modified his own course more than was 
absolutely necessary to prevent a revolu- 
tion and an immediate downfall, in the 
direction of the changing and rapidly matur- 
ing view of the people on the great crisis 
in which he finds himself. He stands as 
immovable as a rock in the midst of a roar- 
ing torrent, and when talked to about the 
will of the people, says in effect, ‘ I repre- 
sent the written Constitution, and the writ- 
ten Constitution represents the will of the 
people, so far as they themselves chose 
to keep things in their own power. You 
may chafe at me now, but it was the will of 
your forefathers, accepted and ratified by 
yourselves, which put me here to chafe you. 
And therefore even in the very act of chaf- 
ing you, I represent a — popular will 
than the popular will which is chafed.’ In 
other words, President Johnson is doing his 
best so to avail himself of the power given 
him by the paper Constitution, that the ex- 
pressions of popular will in American shall 
become catastrophic, and instead of perma- 
nently shaping the action of the Adminis- 
tration, and insensibly exerting a living 
pressure on the course of affairs, shall act 
only by fits and starts, so far as the Presi- 
dent has not power to override or resist it. 
When Congress is in session, then it has 
power by a two-thirds’ majority, — which 
now it can almost always command, — to 
override Mr. Johnson. But directly Con- 
gress separates, Mr. Johnson’s power be- 
comes active again, and he employs himself 
in doing as much as possible what Congress 
will wish to undo, and leaving undone as 
much as possible what Congress will wish to 
do. Not till his Presidency ceases will Con- 
gress be able to overturn “ my policy ” alto- 
gether. In the mean time, “ my po icy ”’- is 
a mere attempt to stem the policy of Con- 
gress, resulting in a series of little political 
eddies and whirlpools very perplexing to 
the military rulers of the five disaffected 
Southern districts, who are carried now this 
way by Congress, now that by the Presiden- 
tial backwater, like Virgil’s rari nantes in 
gurgite vasto. 

Eennnd Grant, of all men in the North 
who have no very enthusiastic political con- 
victions of their own, — which everything 
seems to show General Grant has not, — 
seems the one who has the clearest insight 
into the,uselessly dangerous results of this 
vain struggle with the popular will. He 
sees that in a genuine democracy, the more 
easily and rapidly the Government follows 
the lead of the people as well in administra- 
tion as in legislation, the more sober and 
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sensible on the whole, the will of the peo- 
ple is likely tobe. He wishes the Presi- 
dent to act as though he were the index of 
the electric telegraph moved by the cur- 
rents of popular feeling. The will of the 
le, he says, has clearly shown that it is 
in favour of General Sheridan’s policy in 
Louisiana, and that it trusts General Sher- 
idan himself. ‘ No,’ virtually replies Mr. 
Johnson, ‘the will of the people did not 
elect Gereral Sheridan, and you have no 
means of knowing whom it would elcet. 
You do know that the will of the people 
made the Constitution under which I am at 
the head, and am bound to exercise my own 
judgment for the good of the nation in the 
est way I can.’ Thus the two men repre- 
sent in fact the two opposite elements in 
the United States Constitution, — Mr. 
Johnson the resisting, dragging element, in- 
troduced because the framers of the Con- 
stitution so greatly distrusted the temporary, 
and, as it was then feared, capricious exer- 
cises and expressions of popular will, that 
they invested one man, at his own disere- 
tion, with the power to overrule them, often 
even for four years; General Grant, on the 
other hand, representing the pliant, flexible 
element, originally intended to be repre- 
sented rather by 7 Hace than by the Pres- 
ident, — that element of deference to the 
people which is the life and soul of. a De- 
moeracy, and which, in a pure Democracy 
like that of America, rarely indeed finds one 
with the wish, even if he has the power, to 
thwart it. 

We cannot doubt for a moment which of 
these equal intentions of the original Con- 
stitution will conquer in the end, nor which 
ought to conquer, nor that in the very pro- 
cess of conquest, the Constitution will prob- 
ably be so modified that a prolonged con- 
test between the people and one man, nom- 
inally its servant, can never occur again. 
We shall have, in one way or another, Con- 
gress providing for its own power to change 
its Executive, — such a -power as our own 
Parliament sses, — whenever it sees 

And we believe the result of this 
change will be not to make the popular will 
more violent and — but more sta- 
ble and cautious. ith an educated and 
long-headed people it is only resistance, 
fret, silly opposition, like Mr. Johnson’s, 
which is dangerous, in exciting anything 
like rashness or impatience. Even under 
this constant fret, no people ever showed 
themselves less angry or fitful. And, indeed, 
the practical working of a constitutional 
modification which should give the Con- 
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ident at will, would in all probability be, 
not that it’ would be often exercised, but 
that it would effect what the people wish 
without being put in action atall. A Pres- 
ident, once aware that he was liable to re- 
moval for any obstinate resistance to the 
popular will as expressed by Congress, 
would, like an English constitutional mon- 
arch, assent as a matter of course to all 
schemes of policy which had clearly re- 
ceived the national sanction. And in the 
very rare cases where a President had 
either too strong a will or too scrupulous a 
conscience to acquiesce in what he thought 
really bad, he would yield of course to the 
necessity of the case, and resign his place. 
That some such mode of extinguishing the 
Presidential power of resistance to a united 
Congress will certainly result from Mr. 
Johnson’s obstinacy, almost all careful ob- 
servers of the American conflict admit. 

It is important, however, to observe that 
even with this modification, the American 
machinery for registering the popular wishes 
and convictions will not be so good or so 
effective as the parliamentary machinery in 
England, where the personnel of the Gov- 
ernment depends not directly, but indirectly, 
on a vote of Parliament. For in America 
the effect of giving this additional power to 
Congress, would “ as we have already 
pointed out, not to change one decisive 
policy which the people disapprove, for an- 
other decisive policy which they approve but 
to prevent the aetual Executive ruler from 
making up his mind at all while he is still 
in doubt as to what the decision of the peo- 
ple will be. In other words, you will have 
a ruler of deliberately hesitating policy, of 
no policy, — till that very slow process is 
completed which we may call the crystalli- 
zation of political opinion among the peo- 

le. The great object of a President who 

nows that he shall either have to change 
his policy, or be removed if he does not suc- 
ceed in agreeing with the people, will be 
to temporize until he can see clearly what 
the people prefer. Now, we hold that this 
is an evil, if only that it does not give the 
people the means of knowing half so clearly 
their own minds, as a decisive policy of 
some kind, which they could see in = 
tion, even if they ended by utterly disap- 

roving it, would do. Mr. Johnson has done 
badly enough; but he has at least educated 
public opinion in America. Mr. Lincoln 
would have educated it in a different way, 
by anticipating and going before it. But a 
President who was merely waiting on events, 
temporizing for a distinct idea of what the 





gress power to suspend or change the Pres- 


people wished, without any idea of his own, 
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— a President, in short, like Mr. Buchanan 
towards the close of his term of office, when 
he had become alarmed at the policy of his 
own party, and was too timid to cast in his 
lot with the opposite party, — a President 
of that kind actually delays, instead of aid- 
ing, the crystallization of public opinion. It 
is far better that it should be as it is in Eng- 
land, quite as sure a cause of ejection from 
office that the Prime Minister should hesi- 
tate, temporize, and not know what to do in 
any great emergency, as that he should do 
what the nation disapproves, than that it 
should be, — as it will become, we fear, — 
almost the duty of the Chief Officer of the 
American Executive to hesitate and tempo- 
rize till he sees how public opinion is set- 
ting. The conflict of definitely opposite 
policies between the competitive leaders of 
our parliamentary parties does more by far 
to educate public opinion than public opin- 
ion can ever do to educate itself. And the 
defect of a modification of the American 
Constitution which should merely make the 
President removable at pleasure, would be 
that this would not have the effect of iden- 
tifying the actual ruler in possession with 
any one distinct party in Congress, but 
rather of tending to make him reserve his 
views as long as possible, and hold himself 
aloof from all parties. Not being a mem- 
ber of Congress, not being bound to lead de- 
bate and express opinion, it would be open 
to a removable President to hang back till 
he sees which way the wind blows. And 
the worst result of this is, that no two con- 
flicting policies for which rival leaders are 
responsible, and the success of either of 
which in Congress would lead to power, are 
likely to be plainly put before the people in 
Congressional debates. It is a great pity 
bee the President a not be the chief 

er of his y in Congress, liable to re- 
moval, like or fin Minister, only when 
he falls into a minority. Still, that he 
should be removable at the pleasure of Con- 
gress at all will be something gained. And 
to that result all the political phenomena in 
the United States seem to tend. 


From the London Review, Sept. 14. 
GENERAL GRANT AND THE PRESIDENT. 


Tue late Secretary of War certainly 
never managed to inflict upon the President 
so damaging a blow as that which his tem- 
porary successor has dealt immediately on 
assuming office. It was the natural and 
general conclusion that the object of the 
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President in appointing General Grant to 
Mr. Stanton’s place was to bring to the 
side of his policy the weight and influence 
of the conqueror of Richmond and the 
Lieutenant-General of the United States. 
The chief issue between himself and the 
late Secretary of War was the retention of 
General Sheridan at New Orleans, this 
officer having, by his eager and effective 
application of the measures of reconstruc- 
tion passed by Congress, become a repre- 
sentative man of the policy inimical to that 
of Mr. Johnson. Whatever opposition Mr. 
Stanton may have offered to the removal of 
Sheridan was limited, at least, to conversa- 
tional and unpublished protests made in the 
privacy of Cabinet meetings. But General 
Grant has availed himself of the prominence 
of his new position to protest publicl 
against the removal of Sheridan on om 
particularly offensive to the President, and 
consequently strengthening to the position of 
Congress. He avails himself of the oppor- 
tunity “to urge —earnestly urge — urge 
in the name of a patriotic people who have 
sacrificed hundreds of thousands of loyal 
lives and thousands of millions of treasure 
to preserve the integrity and union of this 
country — that this order be not insisted 
on. It is unmistakably the expressed wish 
of the country that General Sheridan 
should not be removed from his present 
command. This is a Republic where the 
will of the people is the law of the land. I 
beg that their voice may be heard.” 

“ General Sheridan,” he adds, “ has per- 
formed his civil duties faithfully and intelli- 
gently. His removal will only be regarded 
as an effort to defeat the laws of Congress. 
It will be interpreted by the unreconstruct- 
ed element in the South —those who did 
all they could to break up this Government 
by arms, and now wish to be the only ele- 
ment consulted as to the method of restor- 
ing order —asatriumph. It willembolden | 
them to renewed opposition to the will of 
the loyal masses, believing that they have 
the Executive with them.” 

Every word of this stirring protest 
reaches beyond the immediate case of the 
New Orleans administration, and strikes at 
the entire course and present position of 
the President. In opposition to the claim 
of the latter that Congress does not repre- 
sent the will of the country, Géneral Grant 
declares that the support of the military 
representative of the Con ional policy 
is “ unmistakably ” the wish of the country. 
He ignores the question of the non-repre- 
sentation of the South in Congress. To 
maintain that the officer most obnoxious to 











the President has discharged his duty faith- 
fully and intelligently, virtually charges the 
Chief Magistrate with unfaithfulness and 
folly ; nay, the new Secretary even goes so 
far as to intimate that the President’s course 
is materially abetting an element in the 
South which is ready again to assume an 
attitude of violent hostility to the North. 

That after this letter the President should 
have persisted in removing Sheridan shows 
him to be a bold man, but of the kind of 
boldness that led Sam Patch to. leap upon 
the Genesee Falls —to his destruction. It 
cannot admit of a moment’s doubt that the 
Lieutenant-General’s opinion will be final 
with the loyal American masses. By the 
theory of the American Government the 
President is ex-officio commander of the 
land and naval forces of the country ; but 
the Lieutenant-General is practically the 
commander, and it is his especial business 
to know the condition and wants of the na- 
tion in every thing that affects military ad- 
ministration. ‘The President, in setting 
aside the advice of the military chief in a 
military matter, must necessarily be regard- 
ed as availing himself of a power meant to 
be nominal for his own political ends. 
And there are circumstances connected 
with this particular case that can hardly 
fail to intensify public indignation against 
him. One of these circumstances is, that 
the general who has been removed from 
New Orleans has in no wise been the sub- 
ject of personal reproach. It is not con- 
tended that he has dabbled in cotton specu- 
lations, or confiscated rebel furniture for 
his own use, or issued insulting orders con- 
cerning Southern ladies; it is alleged only 
that he has carried out con amore the laws 
assed by the Congress of the United 

tates. And that his promptness in this 
respect is ffie result both of his loyalty and 
his conviction of the necessity of those laws 
will be inferred, from the fact that his 
litical sympathies have hitherto been with 
the democratic partv which alone supports 
Mr. Johnson in the North. But the strong- 
est circumstance of the case is, that General 
Grant's politics have also been hitherto 
democratic. Nor have the events of the 
last few years sufficed to elicit from him 
any expression of anti-slavery, anti-South- 
ern, or even of moderate republican views. 
He had on these subjects been so reticent 
that each party has spoken of him in con- 
nection with its coming presidential nomi- 
nation. 

During his long struggle with Lee in 
Virginia, Grant issued no proclamation 
against the South which savoured of parti- 
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san feeling, and he had the almost singular 
oe of con a foe without ren- 

ering himself amen to any charges 
from that foe of inhumanity. e protest 
which he has now addressed to the Presi- 
dent is in phrases of earnestness and even 
excitement, whose impression will be much 
enhanced by the notorious moderation of 
their author,—a moderation which the 
President himself seems to have fatally 
misunderstood. 

The reply of the president to General 
Grant is calculated to exasperate his oppo- 
nents to the utmost. “ While 1 am cogni- 
zant,” he says, “of the efforts that have 
been made to retain General Sheridan in 
command of the Fifth Military District, I 
am not aware that the question has been 
submitted to the people themselves for de- 
termination.” Such expressions as this, in- 
dicating the resolution of the President, in 
defiance of the national legislature, to as- 
cribe to those recently in arms against the 
Government an equal authority with those 
who defended it, will probably alarm the 
Northern people, and lead them to lend a 
willing ear to the proposition for impeach- 
ment. This ultima ratio of the Republic has 
now been assented to by the New York 
Tribune and other journals and statesmen 
who have hitherto stoutly resisted it. 
“ The country.” writes Mr. Greeley, “ needs 
adjustment, security, tranquillity, repose ; 
and he persists in keeping it unsettled, dis- 
tracted, angry. and apprehensive. It can- 
not be thus disturbed and convulsed for- 
ever to humour the caprices and gratify the 

ions of any one.” ‘This seems to be now 
the voice of the most reluctant in the North. 
No one now seems to believe that the Pres- 
ident means to execute the laws faithfully. 
When the President says that in New Or- 
leans “ a bitter spirit of antagonism seems 
to have resulted from General Sheridan’s 
management,” the country will probably 
remember that a similarly bitter antagooism 
resulted a few years ago from General 
Grant’s “ management” before Richmond ; 
and when he declares that “ his rule has, in 
fact, been one of absolute tyranny, without 
reference to the principles of our Govern- 
meut or the nature of our free institutions,” 
it will no doubt remind him that Sheridan 
is not the Supreme Court ; that he was ap- 
pointed to execute laws, not to analyz: their 
principles ; and that to say that his faithful 
and literal execution of them is ‘ absolute 
ay ” amounts simply to a confession 
that he, though sworn, as President, to exe- 
cute the laws of the United States, will not 
execute them. This, of course, closes the 
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argument between the President and Con- 
gress, and remits the settlement to another 
set of weapons altogether. The President 
may protest that this or that will destroy 
the Republic: his declaration that — 
voting would bring on a:war of races has 
been followed by the orderly election in 
Tennessee, in which 60,000 n voted 
with the whites ; but beneath all is the main 
fact that when his vetoes were overborne in 
the manner prescribed by Congress, his 
opinions about the laws becamé of no more 
legal importance than those of his unofficial 
countrymen. Any hesitation in the execu- 
tion of those laws whilst he occupies the 
Presidential Chair must force upon Con- 

a trial of physical strength with him; 
and to this all signs now seem to point. 

The letter of General Grant is also of 
great importance in another respect. It 
simplifies the question of the presidential 
succession. He has been for some time an 
inevitable fact in all political plans, each 
party fearing that it might have to contend 
with his military renown and with the pop- 
ular gratitude toward him, if it nominated 
any one else, yet each fearing that if elect- 
ed he would not represent its principles. 
Having now determined to sustain Congress 
there is no longer enough ambiguity about 
General Grant’s views to prevent the Re- 

ublicans uniting upon him. For the rest, 
it is not only admiration for ae 
that inclines the people to select General 
Grant to the next Presidency; they are 
keeping a military government in the South 
side by side with civil authority; and they 
can hardly hope to complete the work of re- 
construction without the co-operation of 
both kinds of power in emergencies that 
must arise. It is natural that they should 
trust one whose courage and patriotism 
have been fully tested, and whose name, 
already associated with the great victory 
over disunion, is now found at the head of 
those that sustain the people in their demand 
for a thorough and just reconstruction. 


HOLIDAY EXERCISES. 


For YouNG LADIES AT THE SEA-SIDE, WHEN 
THEY HAVE GOT NOTHING ELSE TO Do, 


HISTORY. 


1. What other reasons have you for calling 
CHARLES THE First the finest king that ever 
lived, besides his having been so handsome ? 

2. On account of what instances of wisdom, 
piety, morality, and self-command in the histo- 
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ry of Mary Queen or Scots do you always 
write her down as your ‘‘ Favourite Queen ”’? 

8, Should the proved fact that WiLL1AM 
Wa tace burned a school with all the chil- 
dren in it, prevent your calling him a darling ? 

4. Having seen Mr. Fritn’s picture of 
CraupeE Dovat, do you think the latter ought 
to have been hanged ? 

5. Should you have liked to call on Kine 
RICHARD THE First, your “ Favourite King,” 
after he had lunched on the Saracen’s head ? 

6. Show the true mirthfulness of the 
Merry Monarch, in taking a pension from 
France, and letting our ships be burned in 
the river? 

7. For what other reasons than that he was 
ugly and religious would you have hanged that 
monster OLIVER CROMWELL ? 

8. State the national humiliations and atro- 
cious legislation endured by us under WILLIAM 
THE TuHIRD, which induce you to regard him 
as a hateful hook-nosed wretch ? 


THEOLOGY. 


1. Do you think that curates are sufficiently 
awake to their duties as croquet-players ? 

2 For what reason would you have the ser- 
mon omitted ? 

3. You regard the High Church as aristo- 
cratic. Give a second reason for this view, in 
addition to the fact that Patristic means Pa- 
trician theology. 

4. Distinguish between a movable feast+and 
a pic-nic. 

5. Why would you not be married on a Fri- 
day ? 

6. State whether you are a Ritualist, and, if 
so, whether the persons who educated you have 
since been removed to an asylum. 

7. Are you aware that when in Scotland you 
are a Dissenter ? 

8. lo you not think that a bishop’s wife 
ought to have a title ? 

9. If you were a parochial clergyman’s wife, 
should you think it wiser to insult your Dissent- 
ers, or to treat them with silent contempt ? 

10. Show that, though there is no objection 
to complaining loudly if a preacher gives you 
an extra ten minutes, it would be vulgar to ex- 
press impatience at being detained at the Opera 
until 1.30. 


POETRY. 


1. Do you see any good in poetry except as 
words for music ? 

2. Is not Paradise Lost a bore ? 

3. Who was Dants? and do you not think 
that he will live chiefly through M. Gustave 
Dort’s engravings ? 

4. Is not a great fuss made about Brron ? 
and doos not your — CHARLES, in the Ar- 
tillery, write every bit as good try 7 

5. Should not rhythm be Bao A as if 
—_ rhyme, as the two words mean the same 
thing. 
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6. Is not English poetry far inferior to 


French ? 


7. Do the following words convey any ideas} 
to your mind ; Hersert, Spenser, Cow ey, 
COLERIDGE, 
Have you no- 
ticed any such words on the backs of books in 


Herrick, Coriins, Gray, 
Worpswortn, Brownixe ? 


your papa’s library ?— Punch 


A FAREWELL TO KATE TERRY. 


Sa t they that have charmed us, beguiled us, 
bewitched us, 
Pass hence, with no guerdon of thanks and 
farewell 
For the mem’ ries with which their true Art has 
enriched us, 
The hours of delight we have owed to their 
* spell ? 


No; let mole-eyed, hen-hearted, and snow- 
blooded scribblers, 
Who write themselves “ asses”’ in blame as 
in praise, 
The vipers who still at the steel must be nib- 
blers, 
Who, blind to all good, call the sense of it 
“ craze,” — 


Fling the mud that soils them, and not those it 
is flung at, 
The sneers that recoil on the pens whence 
they flow ; 
If their game please the slingers, it hurts not 
the slung at, 
And envy and malice are wide in their blow 


Be ours the more manly and pleasanter duty, 
To offer our homage, where h omage is due, 
At the fair shrine of Genius and Goodness and 

Beauty, 
Of Grace ever present, and Art ever true. 


God-speed to Kate Terry, who leaves all too 
early 
A stage such as she are sore needed to grace ; 
It taxes philosophy not to feel surly 
For the loss of that innocent, sensitive face — 


Where the ripples of feminine thought and 
emotion, 
Of gladness’s rapture, and sadness’s shade, 


A FAREWBLL TO 






KATE TERRY. 


Like sunshine and cloud o’er the surface of 
ocean, 
With utterance and action in harmony played. 


For the loss of that presence, still gentle and 
gracious, 
And womanly ever, in act or repose ; 
The merriment ehastened when most ’twas 
vivacious, 
The grief that was rythmic, to height though 
it rose. 


In a time of coarse cravings, and coarser pur- 


veying, 
When the craft of the stage ’tis a task to 
sustain, 
Her delicate influence seemed a gainsaying 
Of those who despaired of true Art and its 
reign. 


She has passed from us, just as the goal she 
had sighted 
From the top of the ladder, reached fairly at 
last ; 
With her laurels still springing, no leaf of 
them blighted, 
And a future, how bright, may be gauged by 
her past.” 


From childhood through girlhood to woman- 
hood toiling, 
Unhasting, unresting, she went on her way ; 
Neglect ne’er discouraged, nor praise led to 
spoiling, 
Right instincts, sound teaching, she felt, to 


obey. 


Nor of bounds of good taste deem the rhymster 
unwitting, 
If of privacy’s curtain so much he withdraw, 
As to peep on a life such an artist befitting 
Pure, generous, unselfish,— a fame without 
flaw. 





May this rhyme, kindly meant as it is, not of- 
fend her; 
And fragrant with flowers be the paths of her 
life ; 
May the joy she has given in blessings attend 
her, 
And her happiest part be the part of “ The 
Wife.” 





— Punch. 











